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/ey. ’ Zo acyaatnZ you z/aZ /aoe com- 
menced/ /adtne/d ad a footer, ^Ijaifor, <*«& t'n 

/Zed //earn, am/ teyiecZ/a//y do/tcZZ a fiol/tcm oyZ you/' 
c/dZonyutd/ee/ ytaZioneye. 

//t/oa/Z you /’one?* me tee// year* command/, kJ' /aoe 
euety ceny/c/encc -//a/ /y dZUcZ aZZcnZton Za de/cZtny Z/e /cdZ 
Z/adceny f/oat/ec/ ///Z/d, anc/ Z/e cm/i /ymen Z o^ none /uZ 
z/e modZ cec/ict tcnccc/ tool/mcn, */* d/a// noZ ^at/ Zo yttec/uce 
an ey^/ecZ Za yea ? enZtle daZZjyacZto n . 

//a decade Z/c modZ y/d/eenaZfZe e/edeyn, ad toe// ad 
Z/e modZ e/yanZ, anc/ eady ac^radZmcnZ, <JZ /aoe auat/ec/ 
mydc^Z a/ Z/e deiotccd ty/ a ZZ'icnc/ S/lZtdZ, many ycatd 
c/eeyZ caZZen aZ one oy/ Z/e yeit/tc/yiaZ Z/emyt/d ty/ ad /ten 

aZ Z/e flcdZ (Zne/, .ZZan/on. 

'-s//y dZoc/ oj/ gg**, a«& §§<wfg 

pieces, tot // /e y/anc/ aiotZ/y oy/ yean cxamtna- 
Zton, ant/ <_/ d/a/Z /eeZ /one tec/ Zy a ca// y/orn yea, y^er 


/ia*/i 


'tode <?, 


'oo/tty Z/em one/'. 


ZZoJ/on, /dtZ d/tyujt, /S'-l o . 


/aitc //c /Zonal /a /c, /Za, 

Z/Zoul Z/ec/cnZ ZZctuan/, 

ZmoZ/y / coct’/eZ. 
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'yddae/am. 

We tedfiec/ydedy dry /cave /a e'nydtm you, eve dwtve /aden 
/de Sfeaceaeed dd*em/ded dt/edy en /de o-ccez/ia/wn ayd •.ydor^)' J ddeecdetdad, 
ddoeetedenye, , and /da/ aJ dean, ad /de adcia/e'and neceydaiy /a nay 

eat/ende've attanyeemen/j ate cam^d/cd, we ddaW often we'/d an en/eledy 

new W/ocd / §^itt<n-§3jt«p<rg, l^tosurg, <m& Spfafofosljttg. 

We /tad/ /da/ oat dny ea^etecnce eei /de •//tad, aeya/ied 
en /dej ddoevn, we ddde dame a^datance /da/ dee a//en/ean eetedd a/ a dd 

//med de fiaed /a a /ad/e^ad dedc/ton a^ yaad and we’/d teyatd /a /de 

e/ianSd ayd /ded ide/yddaaidaod en. fteti/ecady. 

d/de d/b eady-mad %?dad /f d&odine/, and ^/dde'dd'net y d- 
y at/men /, wed?? iemat’n andrA /de deeficten/cndnce ayd iddademe •^ddeen/aa, 
evda e'd naw en ^aia) od/ae'eitnye /de neaicd/ < da.jd('onJ, ane/ dcdc/eny a 
.dueled- yd d/be'ddoe/J, C (ydt/.iej, fddevetd, and ddancy iSdt/ecdd, and eve 
dad/ no/ /da/ oat e/e'.j/idey ee/ian yicne'ny aai eA/w Cj/addddmcn/, eve’/d 
de dacd ad /a edce/ yaat. c^fitada/e’an. 

We ddadd ada da ete ^dy yaeer end/icc/e'an a vet y eat Zendeve 
d/dacd ayd /de mod/ deaa/e^ad Jdacc, and cde d/t •’ne/, /de /Uodec/ean 
ayd /de ded/ maneeydcc/ate’cd ayd ; dededd 

a ytea/ eydnt/men/ ayd evatded daddetJ, dday^d), and o./det ayyieet/cnanccd 
a^d ddytan/ Ademad Sd//etc. 

dddoeedd you ytrydy eZ, eve ddadd de dce^t/iy /a wae/ eefian 
you, a / /de ddai/cd / no/ece, eve* d an e^dat/men/ ayd any de’nd ayd ynod 
wdecd yna may tcyaete. 

We ate, ■Wdacd/m, 

d/dxeer d'dcdecn/ d/et van/d, 

<dd)ea/iet, cddeecdyatn, d/a.- 

■/, 23 a/ ^uyudt, /S-i-d. 
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S/tyA J/ycom/c, Sac/tnyAantdAtie. 


/■// /Ait Sj/a/ZtidAtncn/ , an Ad <4 /c falcn/a/ calc of S6'‘ SJtUnacA, ffouny 
J/aAtcd ate Swat Ac A, anA (SAuca/cA tn Sny/tdA ftammat, S^/d/oly, fcoylafAy, )f ii/iny 
anA . Art/A nte/tc , Z/dc of /4 c f/o/cd, anA ZS/atn c, 4 ecAA-tuot/, StcncA, . //a/tan, el- 
man, SZadec, SAanctty. atu/ Siawtny. 

Sot a/4 /4c Soletyn J/anyuayc.), S/tidtc, Sanctny, anA StaaAny, SZ rJ S3. 
Aad decuieA /4c a/4, afdoj/ancc of /4c. mod/ ettu'nen / P/irf field a/ (SafoiA, toAo a//ctu/ 
/o y<ve J/fond IcyuAlAy once a atccA, atu/ /Ac tttd/iu c/ton do ytvcn td Au/iy duffol/eA tn 
4. 4c tn/dtan Ay comfc/cn/ Scac/dd. 

.An mola/eZy, /4a/ mod/ fcn/ta/ fat/ of Serna A (SAaca/ten, %y// rJ SS.’d ait any c- 
*nen/d ate dttcA ad d4c f ccA confu/cn/ an'// ctidulc /4c yiea/cd/ fait/y ant/ tt nccccrf/tena/t- 
A/y, atu/ tna/ic Act fuft/d oinamen/d /o Soctc/y. 

Car 4 /fourty At/ Ay 4ad a dcfaia/c 4eA, an A no one td a/ any //me Af aA/4ou / 
/4e S/a/dna / A afcivtdton of one of /4c ScacAdd, m tv-Aede c4aiac/eld SZ'" S3. 4ad 
Any edfdtencc, atiA yica/ C onfAcnce. 

.A/e SaAi/tt/y of / 4 e Si/aa/ton of d//Zton cASoudc, tcnAcid t/ iemai/a/Ay aAafi/cA 
ft /Ac ice f /ton of Zfottny JAaA/cJ of AcAca/e AeaAA, /o tu/totn /Ac calc of SZ A 3 , 
an A / 4 c Aai/y '0011/) of a nciy//oat/ny SAAyd/c/an, aA/Z /e fcutiA c.rcecA/nyZy / cncf/cta / 

r--T F u , ■ r., . 

A , ■ ; s A.A A) o 

Sot A/joalA, anA a fZa/n SnyAdA AAuca/ion 't O fat fid /Ann. 

■ StciicA, S/aAan, Jy fdman P „ 

SZadtc A 

„ uA/ 4 /. Ae SZZatf /J 

Sanctity, tf Siaunny V 

(Sac A ffnttny S/aAy A caftec/cA /o Aitny wt/A Acl, Sec . /otoeA, Auto fact of 
SAec/d, an Sod y AanAAS /tCntfc, a S/Zuct So A, a Si/ocl Aft con, a Sea/Acl A3eA, anA 
SZ’ati S/a/Z/afs, toAtcA dAc mud/ Aane /cAtnA Ad ufion yttt//tny /Ac Sd/a/SdAtncn/. 

SAc ntttn/d of /Ac S/tf/A /any Aint/cA /o Atocn/y-f ve, Stic S/on/Ad SA/tce 
of Ionova/ ol Stac/ve ,.// oti/Ad fay we/A /e leyuticA flcvtoud /o any ‘‘ffouny J/ZaAy 
Aav/ty /Ac ScAoo/. 
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'^.U4 (^Script. 

Df\e *A>tt Tfc mow o| Jafm^tou awd tKodli JBoudctt 44 comfodee/ 
fit fdciefcid of f/)a/^( a guinea fine/ afcoatcAi. 

•~///e Cf'a nr/j of /Ac focee/y af/cl /Ac fay men/ ef -mete An/a/ 
Saf ended, ai/f Ze affiofiia/et/ /a /Ac feticAadc of fee /a ted, //.■ tawenyd, 
S nyiavenyd, fca^i/aic, Sneemefl, ane/ Kr/6eeAe/. 

facA Ks/Aem/el, foi cvciy <Zfaf guinea dafdeiefce/, an// Ac cn/eZ/eZ /a 
&ne %?Aance ef of/atntny 7/fi/d of xSfk/ a/ /Ac <.Sfnnaaf ff)ed A t fa/eon. 

//Ac -nam/ct of T-'/oi/j of ZZ'fi/ eoAecA ate A cond/t/u/c /Ac efiejed 
e/a ton foi a/ /Ac tSfnnaaf iftd/iifa/ean, ane/ /Ac icdfec/evc wa/te of 
dacA jftejed, eve// Ac t/ /finance/ fy /Ac $*mme//ee, accote/ny /ex /Ac 
d/a/e of /Ac /fane/ a/ /Ac c/diny of /Ac /fa/dctefZean J/)oa/d, /a/ no 
■2 u J e exceer/ &ne J/knni/j en va /<« ■an /e/ fZu/o </ZAc a- 

dane/ feefdcief/eond foi any one ycai dAa// Aauc /ccn icceevce/ net dAa// 
a fieye, -aneAi any ceicamd/anced, ejxcce/ JfjZGO . en va/tc. 

’-/ />c f/jiaevet of a dAa// Ac en/eZ/e/ A dc/c/ a 7/'oif ef 

r Sfi/ fioni any oj/ /Ac ^a/Aweny J/«/Ac S.r/eAi/eond e^‘ /Aon e/on en 
/Ac ca ?ien/ ycai / ve*. %/7Ae /bay a/ tS'/caeAmy , >/ZAc 3$ie/edA A'nd/i/a/ 10 / 1 , 
//Ac //octc/y Oj/’ Sfyie/edA tS/i/fd/j, ane/ cti/Aei o^/ /Ac /wei t/c-cic/ecd c^f 
./aen/etd in 7/a A i- / ■■. A. id, el yfiom Jar A o/Aci //it /Ac $JcAi/t7icn in 
/Ac ’s//c/ir.yia/d ad may /c ay/iiancr/ of Zy /Ac $ammt//ce, fidovce/i/ 
■/Ac va/ic t‘f /Ac //^<i£c dAa// Ac afajaic/j of *^/cn j/jatene/j 

'-Z/tc AcA/eid of efie/cj of /Zen J/cane/f, oi of* Afd ■va/tc, may 
dc/cc/ //ic/alcd, //) iawmyd, isA/ef/aA, Snyiatnnyd, (oad/d, oi o/Aci 7Aol/d 
Of/ fSz/iZ, /Ac fioe/ac/ton of funny •S/i/ed/d J da/fcrZ Zo /Ac aff to fa/eon 
of /Ac /omme/Zce. 

•//Ae f/jiaaci of any jfuyc of at cnxcce/eny (Pnc $0<tne/ict/ fo an eA in 
va Zac < 01 // fc en Zt/Ae/ A fa i cAadc f/ajo c/ycc/j ef u-V t/, dAoa// Ac fief cl // 
any /Za/dcie/et dAoaA/ dcAc/ a 7/d> t / of •S-'/iZ of yiea/et va/t'c 
/Aan /Ae a moan/ of Aid f/ityc, JacA a moan/ dAa// fc e/ffAce/ in fat/ 
f fiymen/ /Ztcterf y fa/ ef on /Ac o/Aci Aan / /Ac Pfrfjcitfei dAoa A/ no/ 
cjfcnt/ /Ac f«/f amoan/, /Ac dam do anc.fcneAe/ dAa// Zr ratiree/ Zo 
Me pcnrtaf fani/i ef /Ac •./ etc/y . 
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sHn^ctt §||c>rf§ l^ontan 


•men, 


•No tSgatem was evei devised tuote admitafifg cafe ufa. ted to iej?ue, extenaivefg, 
tfie Daste oj a TPeopfe t fiau t He eatafifiafimeut oj J\.it TJoiiioua. Cifie "Patent Jnati- 
tutiou, oj tfiia Couultg, fiaa mote tfian teafijed tfie moat aanguine anticipation oj ita 
projectors : encouraged, tfierejore, fig tfie aucceaa oj tfiat tS'ocietg, eoetg district in tfie 
3Ctngdont ougfit prompt fg to take up tfie ptutcipfe ; atuce out .Hattonaf (Sfiaracter 
witfi teapect to tfte Jlrta, witf not fie determined fig tfie JUletropofia afoue, fiut Gy tfie 
aggregate oj tfie exceffence tftat afiaff pervade tfte Coutitrg. 

offirougfi tfte medtutu oj tfieae ^Societies tfie Peopfe, witfi tfieii coffccttve con- 
trifiutioiia, (tiijfiuy tndtviduaffg,) ate ettafifed to fiecomc competitors jot "IPorka oj 

Jlrt, wfiteft ftitfietto came oufg witfitn tfie teaefi oj 1 tfte opufeut ; tfirougfi tfieae 

tfieg make tfiemaefoea, conjoiutfg witfi tfie (jzeal, tfie TPatroua oj 1 aspiring of afeut , 
wfiicfi ftitfietto, aa it toae, fiaa fieen too jreguentfg diverted fig pecumatg temptation 
jtoiu tfie fiigfiet wafks oj 1 Xiatoricaf Tainting ; wfiife tfie mote enterprising Jlrtiat, 
rendered comparativefg independent fig tfie encouragement tfiua fiefd out to fiint, 
wtfft fie excited to tfie acfiieoemeut oj works mote wortfig oj 1 fitmaeij and fita Couutrg. 

Sfo aaaiat in promoting aff tfieae deaitafife end a, tfie <3afington and J'Tottfi 
JEondon Jlrt \Jbiuott fiaa fieen matttuted ; tfie pfati and arrangements oj 1 wfitefi ate 
apectjted in tfie annexed 

3fie Jk it TLtuou oj Jafiuglou aud iNotlfi JEowdon is composed oj jkmtuaf ifufiactipeta oj 3Ca£j a 
(guinea aud upwards. 

3fU Stands oj tfie ffocietg, ajt er tfie payment of iwcideutaf Sxpenaea, wiff fie appropriated to tfte 
purefiaae of TPicturea, 2)tawiu<p>, Suc^raviu^a, Dcufpture, Suautefa, aud JUIoedafa . 

Sacfi Jlkemfiet, for evetij DCaff (guinea dufiactified, wiff fie ewtitfed to © we (3 fiance of ofitaiwiu^ 
Wotka of Jkrt at tfie Jkwuuaf SDiatrifiutiou. 

Dfie ^Drawer of a T°ti^e afiaff fie entitled to aefect a "Work of Jkrt from amj o f tfie following l^ufific 
SxfiiCitiowa of JEou<)ow tu tfie cutreut year j vt^. 3fie Tlo^af Jtcac)eiuij, 3fie TScvtiafi «3watt- 
tutiou, Dfie ifociet^ of TSntiafi Jkctiotd, awe) eitfiet of tfie two Hocietiea of Ti^aiwteta tw Walet 
Go£outo ; ot fcow* auefi otfiec l°u£fic Sxfixfiitum iw tfie Jlkettopofta aa utay fie approved of fi^ 
tfie 6omtutttee ; provided tfie vafue of tfie TPti^e afiaff uot fie upwarda of 3eu l^ouwda. 

Dfie fiofdera of TPn^ea of Dew l°ouuda, or of feaa vafue, iua^ aefect TPicturea, 2)rawmga ; JlloedaCa, 
Sw^raviu^a, Gaata ; ot otfier Wotka of Jkrt ; tfie prodtictiow of fiviu^ Jkrtiata, aufijcct to tfie 
approfiatiou of tfie (3owiutittee. 

Jf aittj Dufioctifiet afioufd aeCect a \V^>ck of JWt of greater vafue tfiaw tfie aiuouwt of fiia T°ti-jje, 
auefi amount afiaff fie appfied in part payment tfiereof ; fiut if, on tfie otfier fiaud, tfie Dufi- 
octifier afioufd uot expend tfie fuff amount, tfie aum ao expended afiaff fie earned to tfie ejeue- 
raf fuuda of tfie Dociettp 
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LONG PRIMER SKELETON, 4 NONPAREIL SKELETON, NO. 2. 

Among other friendly services about this time, he wrote for 
Mr. Newton some beautiful hymns which the latter introduced 
in public worship, and published in a collection long before 
Cowper was known as a poet. 

In 1770, his brother John died at Cambridge, an event 
which made a lasting, but not unfavourable, impression on 
the tender and affectionate mind of our poet. While the cir- 
cumstances of this event were recent, he committed them to 
paper, and they were published by Mr. Newton, in 1802. 
Cowper afterwards introduced some lines to his memory in 
‘The Task:’ 

“ I had a brother once. 

Peace to the memory of a man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too ! 

Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears, 

When gay Good-nature dresses her in smiles. 

He graced a college, in which order yet 

Was sacred, and was honour’d, loved, and wept, 

By more than one, themselves conspicuous there. 

For some years this brother withstood, but finally adopted 
our author’s opinions in religious matters; and severely as the 
survivor felt the loss of so amiable a relation, it produced no 
other effect on his mind than to increase his confidence in the 
principles he had adopted, and to rejoice in the consolations 
he had derived from them. 

From this period, his life affords little for narrative, until 
1773, when, in the language of his biographer," he sunk into 
such severe paroxysms of religious despondency, that he re- 
quired an attendant of the most gentle, vigilant, and inflexible 
spirit. Such an attendant he found in that faithful guardian 
Mrs. Unwin, whom he had professed to love as a mother, and 
who watched over him during this long malady, extended 
through several years,- with that perfect mixture of tenderness 
and fortitude, which constitutes the inestimable influence of 
maternal protection.” 

His recovery was slow ; and he knew enough of his malady, 
to abstain from literary employment, while his mind was in 
any degree unsettled. The first amusement which engaged 
his humane affections, was the taming of three hares ; a cir- 
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A beam of tranquillity smiled in the west. 

The storms of the morning pursued us no more. 

And the wave, while it welcomed the moment of rest, 
Still heaved, as remembering ills that were o’er ! 

Serenely my heart took the hue of the hour, 

Its passions were sleeping, were mute as the dead, 

And the spirit becalm’d but remember’d their power, 
As the billow the force of the gale that was fled ! 

I thought of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I ! 

I felt how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire, 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away ! 

And I prayed of that Spirit who lighted the flame, 
That pleasure no more might its purity dim: 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the gem I had borrow’d from him ! 

The thought was ecstatic ! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 

As if, passion all chasten’d and error forgiven. 

My heart had begun to be purely its own ! 

GREAT PRIMER, No. VI. V. & J. FIGGINS. 
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COWPER. 


There is a field, through which I often pass, 

Thick overspread with moss and silky grass, 
Adjoining close to Kilwick’s echoing wood, 

Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood. 
Reserved to solace many a neighbouring squire. 

That he may follow them through brake and brier. 
Contusion hazarding of neck, or spine, 

Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 

A narrow brook by rushy banks conceal’d, 

Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 

Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 

But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 

And where the land slopes to its watery bourn, 

Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 

Bricks line the sides, but shiver’d long ago. 

And horrid brambles intertwine below ; 

A hollow scoop’d, I judge, in ancient time, 

For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore her berries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 

Nor Autumn yet had brush’d from every spray. 

With her chill hand, the mellow leaves away ; 

But corn were housed, and beans were in the stack. 
Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack, 

With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats. 
With a whole gamut fill’d of heavenly notes. 

For which, alas ! my destiny severe, 

Though ears she gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early march. 

His lamp now planted on Heaven’s topmost arch. 
When exercise and air my only aim. 

And heedless whither, to that field I came, 
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SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, ETC. 2/ 

The Cafes of this description are, perhaps, the greatest luxury that a 
stranger finds in Damascus. Gardens, kiosques, fountains, and groves 
are abundant around every Eastern capital: but Cafes on the very 
bosom of a rapid river, and bathed by its waves, are peculiar to this 
ancient city: they are formed so as to exclude the rays of the sun, 
while they admit the breeze ; the light roof is supported by slender 
rows of pillars, and the building is quite open on every side. A few 
of these houses are situated in the skirts of the town, on one of the 
streams, where the eye rests on the luxuriant vegetation of garden and 
wood : others are in the heart of the city : a flight of steps conducts 
to them from the sultry street, and it is delightful to pass in a few 
moments from the noisy, shadeless thoroughfare, where you see only 
mean gateways and the gable ends of edifices, to a cool, grateful, calm 
place of rest and refreshment, where you can muse and meditate in ease 
and luxury, and feel at every moment the rich breeze of the river. In 
two or three instances, a light wooden bridge leads to the platform, 
close to which, and almost out of it, one or two large and noble trees 
lift the canopy of their spreading branches and leaves, more welcome 
at noon-day than the roofs of fretted gold in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The 
high pavilion roof and the pillars are all constructed of wood : the floor 
is of wood and sometimes of earth, and is regularly watered, and raised 
only a few inches above the level of the stream, which rushes by at the 
feet of the customer which it almost bathes, as he sips his coffee or 
sherbet. Innumerable small seats cover the floor, and you take one of 
these, and place it in the position you like best. Perhaps you wish to 
sit apart from the crowd, just under the shadow of the tree, or in some 
favorite corner, where you can smoke, and contemplate the motley guests 
formed into calm and solemn groups, who wish to hold no communion 
with the Giaour. There is ample food here for the observer of charac- 
ter, costume, and pretension : the tradesman, the mechanic, the soldier, 
the gentleman, the dandy, the grave old man, looking wise on the past 
and dimly on the future : the hadge, in his green turban, vain of his 
journey to Mecca, and drawing a long bow in his tales and adventures : 
the long straight pipe, the hookah with its soft curling tube and glass 
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Propitious Power! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of Hymenean joy; 

When doomed to Poverty’s sequester’d dell, 

The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 

Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame, 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same — 

Oh, there, prophetic Hope! thy smile bestow, 

And chase the pangs that worth should never know — 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more, 

Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father’s wrongs, and shield his latter age. 

What though for him no Hybla sweets distil, 

Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill; 

Tell, that when silent years have passed away, 

That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey, 

These busy hands a lovlier cot shall build, 

And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 

And called from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath; 

Tell, that while Love’s spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 

Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy — * 

‘Sleep, image of thy father, sleep my boy: 

No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine: 
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COWPER. 

Could I, from Heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last, 

As I can number in my punctual page, 

And item down the victims of the past ; 

How each would trembling wait the mournful sheet, 
On which the press might stamp him next to die ; 

And, reading here his sentence, how replete 

With anxious meaning, heavenward turn his eye ! 

Time then would seem more precious than the joys 
In which he sports away the treasure now : 

And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music-drawing bow. 

Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 
Of this world's hazardous and headlong shore, 

Forced to a pause, would feel it good to think, 

Told that his setting sun must rise no more. 

Ah, self-deceived ! Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and who next to fall. 

The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 

But naming none, the voice now speaks to all. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 
They hound and airy o’er the sunny glade — 

One falls — the rest, wide-scatter’d with affright, 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often warn’d, 

Still need repeated warnings, and at last, 

A thousand awful admonitions scorn’d, 

Die self-accused of life run all to waste ? 
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TYPOGRAPHIA. 

It has been justly remarked, that if the books of Lu- 
ther had been multiplied only by the slow process 
of the hand-writing, they must have been few, and 
would have been easily suppressed by the combination 
of wealth and power : but, poured forth in abundance 
from the press, they spread over the land with the ra- 
pidity of an inundation, which acquires additional force 
from the efforts used to obstruct its progress. He 
who undertook to prevent the dispersion of the books 
once issued from the press, attempted a task no less 
arduous than the destruction of the hydra. Resistance 
was vain, and religion was reformed: and we, who are 
chiefly interested in this happy revolution, must re- 
member, amidst the praises bestowed on Luther, that 
his endeavours had been ineffectual unassisted by the 

invention of Faustus. How greatly the cause of re 

ligion has been promoted by the art, must appear when 
it is considered, that it has placed those sacred books 
in the hand of every individual, which, besides that 
they were once locked up in a dead language, and 
could not be procured without great difficulty. The 
numerous comments on them of every kind, which 
tend to promote piety, and to form the Christian phi- 
losopher, would probably never have been composed, 
and certainly would not have extended their benefi- 
cial influence, if typography had still been unknown. 
By that art, the light, which is to illuminate a dark 
world, has been placed in a situation more advantage- 
ous to the emission of its rays: but if it has been the 
means of illustrating the doctrines, and enforcing the 
practice of religion, it has also, particularly in the 
present age, struck at the root of piety and moral vir- 
tue, by propagating opinions favourable to the sceptic 
and voluptuary. It has enabled modern authors wan- 
tonly to gratify their avarice, their vanity, and their 
misanthropy, in disseminating novel systems subver- 
sive of the dignity and happiness of human nature: 
but though the perversion of the art is lamentably re- 
markable in those volumes which issue, with offensive 
profusion, from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 547 

and several persons among whom were the Earl of 
Arran and Sir Robert Hamilton, were immediately put 
under arrest. A mutiny and revolt began also in the 
army; but it was soon checked by the vigorous mea- 
sures of the government. Attempts were made to place 
all the protestant subjects of the realm on the same ba- 
sis of eligibility to civil offices by the abolition of the 
sacramental test, but this measure was rejected by the 
house of lords. An act enlarging the liberties of the 
dissenters was however passed with the decided appro- 
bation of the king, and this greatly tended to allay irri- 
tation and conciliate the affections of a large body of 
the people, without any infraction of the rights and 
privileges of the episcopalians. All further attempts 
of the king on behalf of his dissenting subjects were 
thwarted, and considerable restrictions placed upon the 
expenditure of the public money. Discontent continued 
to prevail to a great extent between the whigs and 
tories, for the settlement of which a bill of indemnity 
in favor of the enemies of the revolution was brought 
in, but effectually impeded by the whigs, who were de- 
termined to keep their opponents under the terror of 
punishment for their opposition to the late settlement. 
A bill for the settlement of the succession was also 
stayed in its progress, partly by the combination of the 
opposite parties, the hereditary royalists and the re- 
publicans, and partly by the birth of a son to the prin- 
cess Anne, which, for the present dissipated the fears 
of a popish successor to the crown. 

While these domestic affairs occupied the attention 
of the government, the king pressed upon them the si- 
tuation of the Dutch, and propounded his great and 
favorite measure of a confederacy against France. The 
support which France had afforded to the exiled king 
in his invasion of Ireland contributed to recommend the 
measure to the parliament and the nation, and war was 
at once declared, with the promise of effectual assis- 
tance by the house of commons. 

While those measures were being taken by the Eng- 
lish parliament, Scotland was called to consider the 
propriety of acknowledging the new sovereign. But 
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PERU, CHURCH PROCESSION. 29 

the persons officiating, and the numerous bystanders, 
presented altogether a motley and most extraordinary 
group : priests in rich sacerdotal vestments, friars of 
various orders, Franciscan, Benedictine, Dominican, 
and others, many of whose portly persons and ruddy 
countenances belied the austerity of their profession ; 
men dressed up as nuns, with black veils and masks, 
selling little waxen images of the Virgin; women of 
all classes, appropriately dressed in the costume of 
the country ; some with shawls and hats, others with 
the showy saya and black silk manto, so put on as 
carefiilly to conceal the face and expose the person ; 
blacks and mulattoes, male and female, and Indians, 
whose squalid hideous features bore no resemblance 
to the pictures which imagination is wont to draw of 
their ancestors, “ the gentle children of the Sun ; ” 
loaded mules and asses, with their attendant peons, 
just arrived from the port ; country creoles of both 
sexes on horseback, mounted and equipped, male and 
female both alike ; carriages here termed valencins, 
made and painted in the Spanish fashion, and filled 
with smartly-dressed ladies, whose black servants and 
postilions were bedecked in the most tawdry liveries; 
cavaliers of all nations, and Patriot Officers in gay uni- 
forms, some on foot, courting the attention of the fair 
beholders, other showing off the paces of their pran- 
cing steeds; venders of ice and chicha, a favourite 
Peruvian drink ; beggars imploring alms in the name 
of the Virgin and all the saints of the Romish calen- 
dar; these and other innumerable objects, during the 
time of the procession, and for some hours afterwards, 
all contributed to enliven and diversify the scene. 
Still the bustle gave no interruption to the devotional 
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PICA, No. 8. IMPROVED. 

The exceedingly ingenious invention of printing with 
metal types, on paper, was first brought to light in Ger- 
many, — a country lying near the heart of the continent of 
Europe, and most remarkable in the history of mankind 
for having furnished not only this, but some other very 
important improvements in the mechanical arts. Until 
this invention took place, in the course of the fifteenth 
century, no nation in the world possessed a distinct know- 
ledge of its neighbour, or was even acquainted with its 
own internal properties. All communications had to be 
effected by means of writing, or by special messengers, 
and the knowledge gleaned by one generation ran always 
a risk of being lost to those which came after it, for want 
of a permanent medium of communication. 

“ To investigate properly, the origin of printing,” says 
Hansard, “ it is necessary to carry our research to a pe- 
riod far more remote than that at which the art became 
applicable to the making of books. The early inhabitants 
of the earth would naturally desire to perpetuate their use- 
ful discoveries, as well as the important events of their 
time ; and it may be therefore fairly presumed, that they 
had some mode of communicating their ideas to succeeding 
generations before the invention of an alphabet.” 

The scanty traditions received concerning the antediluvi- 
ans, do not enable us to come to any determination relative 
to their proficiency in communicating the transactions of 
their time ; whether, therefore, they employed stamps of 
any kind, or had any means whatever of transmitting know- 
ledge except by oral tradition, we have neither history nor 
relics to inform us. But that period which immediately 
followed the deluge, and which some chronologers have 
termed the Second Age of the world, affords convincing 
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LOCKE, ON GOVERNMENT. 

political power is that power, which every man in the state 
of nature, has given up into the hands of the society, and 
. therein to the governors, whom the society hath set over 
itself, with this express or tacit trust — that it shall be em- 
ployed for their good, and the preservation of their proper- 
ty. Now this power, which every man has in the state of 
nature, and which he parts with to the society, in all such 
cases, where the society can secure him, is to use such 
means, for the preserving of his own property, as he thinks 
good, and nature allows him: and to punish the breach of 
the law of nature in others, so as, according to the best of 
his reason, may most conduce to the preservation of him- 
self, and the rest of mankind. So that the end and mea- 
sure of this power, when in every man’s hands in the state 
of nature, being the preservation of all of his society: that 
is, all mankind in general; it can have no other end or 
measure, when in the hands of the magistrate, but to pre- 
serve the members of that society in their lives, liberties, 
and possessions; and so cannot be an absolute arbitrary 
power over their lives and fortunes, which are as much as 
possible to be preserved; but a power to make laws, and 
annex such penalties to them, as may tend to the preser- 
vation of the whole, by cutting off those parts, and those 
only, which are so corrupt, that they threaten the sound 
and healthy; without which no severity is lawful. And 
this power has its original only from compact and agree- 
ment, and the mutual consent of those who make up the 
community. 

172. Thirdly, despotical power is an absolute, arbitrary 
power one man has over another, to take away his life 
whenever he pleases. This is a power which neither na- 
ture gives, for it has made no such distinction between one 
man and another; nor compact can convey, for man not 
having such an arbitrary power over his own life, cannot 
give another man such a power over it; but it is the effect 
only of forfeiture, which the aggressor makes of his own 
life, when he put himself into a state of war with another. 
For having quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt man and man, and the common bond whereby 
human kind is united into one fellowship and society ; and 
having renounced the way of peace which that teaches, and 
made use of the force of war, to compass his just ends upon 
another, where he has no right; and so revolting from his 
own kind to that of beasts, by making force, which is theirs, 
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Mer. O ! then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agat-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grashoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film : 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight : 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweet-meats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit : 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail. 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 
Drums in his ear ; at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs. 

That presses them, and learns them first to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage, 
i This is she — 

i 
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when he proceeded to Bengal, being appointed by the Com- 
pany to the government of that presidency with unlimited 
powers. The affairs of the Company were at this juncture in 
a state of great confusion. Under Lord Clive’s management 
from 1765 to 1761 the revenues of Bengal had fallen below 
the public expenditure, and yet the Company were increasing 
their dividends. It may appear inconceivable how the Com- 
pany could be precipitated, in the short period which elapsed 
since the year 1765, from the height of prosperity to a state 
of embarrassment bordering upon ruin, but a transient review 
of the principal causes will explain the paradox. “Soon after 
the treaty concluded by Clive at Elibad, pernicious monopo- 
lies were established by the Company’s servants in all the 
newly acquired provinces; and as if the exclusive purchase 
and sale of every article of general consumption in India was 
not sufficient to satisfy their avarice, the presidency of Cal- 
cutta devised another scheme of legal plunder, which was to 
declare void at once all the leases held under the government 
on very low terms by the zemindars and polygars, who con- 
stitute the great landed interest of the country. The pretext 
for this was, that many of these leases had been collusively 
obtained; and it was said, that impartiality required they 
should be now relet, without distinction, to the highest bidder. 
By these means the natives were impoverished; immense for- 
tunes were made by their oppressors; but the aggregate re- 
ceipts of the Company’s treasury alarmingly decreased. As 
the opulence of Bengal, however great, depended solely upon 
the labour and industry of the people, — upon commerce, ma- 
nufactures, and agriculture, — it is evident that these could not 
long flourish under the baneful influence of rapacity. The 
governing rule of trade pursued by the Company’s servants 
was to reduce to the lowest extreme of depression the price 
in the purchase, and to enhance it in the same extravagant 
degree in the sale. This discouraged the artisan and manu- 
facturer from going to work, and others from buying any 
thing but what was of absolute necessity. The situation of 
the farmers and husbandmen was still more hopeless: they 
planted in doubt, and reaped in uncertainty. A large propor- 
tion of the land was of course left untilled; and this co-ope- 
rating with a drought in the year 1769, occasioned a great 
scarcity of provisions, — particularly of rice, the great staple of 
Indian sustenance. It was also said that some of the mono- 
polists had exerted their power and their foresight in collect- 
ing the scanty supplies into stores; so that the poor Gentoos 
had no alternative left them but to part with the small remains 
of their property, or to perish with hunger. It is certain that 
a dreadful famine, and the plague — its usual concomitant — 
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have awarded to Otway a much higher rank as a dramatist 
than his merits can fairly challenge. It is true enough that 
nothing has been produced since his time at all equal to 
‘Venice Preserved,’ but if he be compared with his prede- 
cessors of the Elizabethan age, he is lost in the magnitude of 
his rivals. His comedies cannot be allowed the merit of su- 
periority even over those of the present day. They are com- 
pounds of the most brutal obscenity and intolerable stupidity, 
without a spark of genius to gild their shame, a single trait 
of virtue to contrast with their vice, or even a thin mantle of 
refinement to conceal their deformity. They are productions 
which would have disgraced any age, save that in which the 
formal gravity of the court of Charles the First, and the aus- 
tere religion of the puritans, were alike washed away by the 
poisonous inundation of foreign manners, foreign impiety, and 
foreign debauchery, which overspread the land on Charles the 
Second’s unhappy restoration. For such an age they were 
well suited, or indeed for any age in which obscenity can 
make a wit, or clever villany a gentleman. His tragedies, 
however, are productions of a different stamp. Not that the 
inculcation of virtue by either precept or example is any 
where much attended to, but his dramatis-personae are in ge- 
neral respectable, and their language decent, while the talent 
displayed is of a vastly superior description to any thing he 
has left us in the comic line. His characters are not often 
drawn with any singular felicity, — the laws of the drama are 
nowhere strictly regarded, — his language is seldom polished 
or select, — no lofty thought, or playful fancy, or high imagi- 
nation, beams forth from his page to dazzle or delight, — we 
see none of the learning of a scholar, or the refinement of a 
man of taste, — yet his tragedies, especially on the first peru- 
sal, excite a deep and oftentimes a long-remembered interest. 
Dryden and Addison have agreed in ascribing this interest to 
the power which Otway possesses of exciting the passions, 
but neither of them have explained the method by which this 
is effected. Perhaps the secret of it may be, that when Otway 
has succeeded in bringing his heroes into situations of the 
most overwhelming interest, instead of endow ing them w ith 
lofty thoughts and lofty language, as Kit Marlowe, Shakspeare, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher would have done, he has put into 
their mouths just such ideas and expressions as persons of 
ordinary mind would naturally and appropriately employ, and 
has thereby come home to the bosoms of the great majority 
of his readers, w ho would find themselves lost in the vast in- 
tellect of a Hamlet. The concluding scene of ‘Don Carlos,’ 
and nearly the whole of the ‘Orphan,’ are strong instances in 
proof. Mrs. Barry used to say that she could never pro- 
nounce the words, “Ah! poor Castalio;” in his character of 
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Education does not mean merely reading and writing, nor 
any degree, however considerable, of mere intellectual in- 
struction. It is, in its largest sense, a process which extends 
from the commencement to the termination of existence. 
A child comes into the world, and at once his education 
begins. Often at his birth the seeds of disease or deformity 
are sown in his constitution; and while he hangs at his mo- 
ther’s breast, he is imbibing impressions which will remain 
with him through life. Dining the first period of infancy, 
the physical frame expands and strengthens; but its delicate 
structure is influenced for good or evil by all surrounding 
circumstances, — cleanliness, light, air, food, warmth. By 
and by, the young being within shows itself more. The 
senses become quicker. The desires and affections assume 
a more definite shape. Every object which gives a sensa- 
tion, every desire gratified or denied, every act, word, or look 
of affection or of unkindness, has its effect, sometimes slight 
and imperceptible, sometimes obvious and permanent, in 
building up the human being ; or rather, in determining the 
direction in which it will shoot up and unfold itself. Through 
the different states of the infant, the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, the development of his physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature goes on, the various circumstances of his 
condition incessantly acting upon him — the healthfulness 
or unhealthfulness of the air he breaths ; the kind, and the 
sufficiency of his food and cloathing; the degree in which 
his physical powers are exerted; the freedom with which 
his senses are allowed or encouraged to exercise themselves 
upon external objects; the extent to which his faculties of 
remembering, comparing, reasoning, are tasked; the sounds 
and sights of home, the moral example of parents; the dis- 
cipline of school; the nature and degree of his studies, re- 
wards, and punishments; the personal qualities of his compa- 
nions; the opinions and the practices of the society, juvenile 
and advanced, in which he moves; and the character of the 
public institutions under which he lives. The successive 
operation of all these circumstances upon a human being 
from earliest childhood, constitutes his education; an educa- 
tion which does not terminate with the arrival of manhood, 
but continues through life — which is itself, upon the concur 
rent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of probation 
or education for a subsequent and more glorious existence. 
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Those who stay in London are about as little able to describe 
its nature as a whole, as the stranger who pays it a passing visit. 
An entire lifetime spent in it leaves still much more to learn 
than is already learnt of it. Thus it is an enigma — a mystery 
even to those w r ho have been born and bred in it. 

This extraordinary indefiniteness of character of London — we 
speak of it in the most extended sense — arises from its immensely 
large size. Every time we visit it, its extent seems to be greater. 
Its hugeness grows upon a person. It expands on an acquain- 
tanceship. Nobody is able to tell, even by measurement, where 
are the boundaries of London. It is utterly impossible to say 
where it begins or ends. Topographers describe it as measuring 
about eight miles in length by five or six in breadth, with three- 
fourths of its bulk lying on the northern side of the Thames. 
It would be more consistent with accuracy to say, that, length- 
wise from east to west, along the course of the river, there is a 
continuous series of houses, streets, buildings of various descrip- 
tions, here and there interrupted with gardens or small open 
spaces, for a distance of at least twenty miles. According to 
our conceptions, the town begins at Greenwich and terminates 
at Richmond. Its extent from its northern to its southern verge 
is less definable. On entering the exterior and several miles 
from the centre, neat small brick houses, detached from each 
other, in the villa style, first make their appearance; these are 
succeeded by clumps of the same kind of houses, forming “ter- 
races” and “places;” next follow rows of dwellings on both 
sides of the way, so as to constitute streets; now we have a 
handsomely built set of alms-houses, belonging most likely to 
some corporation ; and then comes a thickly peopled clump of 
streets, with back lanes, and a flashy public-house, the rendezvous 
of some half-dozen stages and omnibusses. Lastly, we have 
the streets on and on without interruption; the foot passengers 
on the side are now more numerous, and every minute thicken 
as you proceed; stone pavements take the place of the rougher 
pathways; all is substantial bustle; and you know you are in 
London. Thus it is on any side of the metropolis: which was 
the first house as you entered, which the last on leaving, you 
cannot settle in your mind; the people in the houses do not 
know themselves. 

It is this unmatchable vastness of London that divests it of 
the usual characteristics of a town. It is clear there can exist 
no general sympathy, or unity of feeling or purpose, in such a 
place. The people cannot possibly know each other, and from 
the nature of things they cannot care for each other. What do 
the inhabitants of the northern environs of the town know of 
those in the south, or those of the west care for those of the 
east? Nothing. They are all strangers to one another; they 
are all like different races or nations. True, every body knows 
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COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 

“ Salem, Massachusetts, is a remarkable place. It has a 
population of 14,000, and more wealth in proportion to its 
population than perhaps any town in the world. Its commerce 
is speculative, but vast and successful. It is a frequent cir- 
cumstance that a ship goes out without a cargo, for a voyage 
round the world. In such a case the captain puts his elder 
children to school, takes his wife and younger children, and 
starts for some semi-barbarous place, where he procures some 
odd kind of cargo, which he exchanges with advantage for 
another, somewhere else ; and so goes trafficking round the 
world, bringing home a freight of the highest value. 

The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping to appro- 
priate a large share of the whale fishery, and their ships are 
penetrating the northern ice. They are favourite customers 
in the Russian ports, and are familiar with the Swedish and 
Norwegian coasts. They have nearly as much commerce with 
Bremen as with Liverpool. They speak of Fayal and the 
other Azores as if they were close at hand. The fruits of the 
Mediterranean countries are on every table. They have a 
large acquaintance at Cairo. They know Napoleon’s grave 
at St. Helena, and have wild tales to tell of Mosambique and 
Madagascar, and store of ivory to shew from thence. They 
speak of the power of the king of Muscat, and are sensible of 
the riches of the south-east coast of Arabia. It entered some 
wise person’s head, a few seasons ago, to export ice to India. 
The loss, by melting of the first cargo, was one fourth. The 
rest was sold at six cents per pound. When the value of this 
new import became known, it was in great request, and the 
latter sales have been almost instantaneous, at ten cents per 
pound : so that it is now a good speculation to send ice 12,000 
miles to supersede saltpetre in cooling sherbet. The young 
ladies of America have rare shells from Ceylon in their cabi- 
nets; and their drawing-rooms are decked with Chinese 
copies of English prints. I was amused with two ; the scene 
of Hero swooning in the church, from ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ and Shakspeare between Tragedy and Comedy. 
The faces of Comedy and of Beatrice from the hands of Chi- 
nese ! I should not have found out the place of their second 
birth but for a piece of unfortunate foreshortening in each. 
I observed to a friend, one day, upon the beauty of all the 
new cordage that met my eye, silky and bright. He told me 
that it was made of Manilla hemp, of the value of which the 
British seem to be unaware, though it has been introduced 
into England. He mentioned that he had been the first im- 
porter of it. Eight years before 600 bales per annum were 
imported ; now, 20,000. The merchants doubt whether Aus- 
tralia will be able to surmount the disadvantage of a deficiency 
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COWPER. 

Unfit as Cowper was, from extreme diffidence, to advance in the 
profession of the law, his family interest procured him a situation 
which seemed not ill adapted to gratify his very moderate ambition, 
while it did not much interfere with his reluctance to public life. In 
his thirty-fourth year he was nominated to the offices of reading clerk 
and clerk of the private committees of the House of Lords. But in 
this arrangement his friends were disappointed. It presented the 
formidable danger of reading in public, which he thought was as near- 
ly as bad as speaking in public ; his natural modesty, therefore, and, 
we may add, his unmanly diffidence, recoiled at the thought, and he 
resigned the office. On this his friends procured him the place of 
clerk of the journals of the House of Lords, the consequence of which 
is thus related by Mr. Hayley: — “ It was hoped, from the change of 
his station, that Ins personal appearance in parliament might not be 
required: but a parliamentary dispute made it necessary for him to 
appear at the bar of the House of Lords, to entitle himself publicly 
to the office.” Speaking of this important incident in a sketch, which 
he once formed himself, of passages in his early life, he expresses 
what he endured at the time in these remarkable words: — “They, 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of 
themselves is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horrors of 
my situation: others can have none.” — His terrors on this occasion 
rose to such an astonishing height, that they utterly overwhelmed his 
reason ; for although he had endeavoured to prepare himself for his 
public duty, by attending closely at the office for several months, to 
examine the parliamentaiy journals, his application was rendered use- 
less by that excess of diffidence, which made him conceive, that what- 
ever knowledge he might previously acquire, it would all forsake him 
at the bar of the House. This distressing apprehension increased to 
such a degree as the time for his appearance approached, that when 
the day so anxiously dreaded arrived, he was unable to make the ex- 
periment. 

It must, we think, be evident to all, that either from his natural 
weakness in early life, his indulgence in those habits of seclusion which 
unfitted him for the society of his fellow-men, or from a train of mor- 
bid thoughts having taken possession of his faculties, that he was at 
this time labouring under hypochondria in its worst form; and that 
such was the opinions of his friends, may be gathered from the fact 
of their placing him under the care of Dr. Cotton, the eminent phy- 
sician at St. Albans, in whose house he resided, from December, 
1763, to July, 1764. His disease, in truth, let his biographers dis- 
guise it as they may, was that species of insanity arising from religious 
melancholy. The attention, however, he received during his stay with 
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Theology has been comprehensively and appropriately defined 
by our immortal Hooker, “The knowledge of things divine.” 
The question, therefore, whether this ought to constitute a part, 
a primary and fundamental part of the education of youth, re- 
solves itself into another. Have things divine any real existence, 
or rather, are there sufficient grounds for believing that they ex- 
ist ? This question being once decided in the affirmative, there 
can be no difficulty in proving, nor any hesitation in admitting, 
that of all knowledge that can be obtained, the knowledge of 
Theology is the most excellent, the most essential, and therefore 
the most desirable. For though many have objected to the study 
of Divinity, that the things of which it treats have no actual, or 
at least, no demonstrable existence, none can deny, that if these 
things are once admitted, once demonstrated to exist, an ac- 
quaintance with them as far transcends in importance all other 
knowledge, as the value of the mortal, perishing body is ex- 
ceeded by that of the immortal and imperishable soul ! 

The object, then, mainly contemplated in a course of Lectures 
on Divinity, must be to prove that these things do exist — that 
their existence is in most respects conformable to reason, in none 
contrary to it ; that, however in particular instances they pass 
beyond the utmost range of human investigation, the opposite 
hypothesis is always highly improbable, and most frequently 
altogether contradictory. It must be shown, that where the tes- 
timony of experience is precluded by the very nature of the case, 
as in questions which relate to the abstract perfections of the 
Divine Essence, there is yet all the evidence which can be afforded 
from analogy, from comparison, from the series of combined and 
connected propositions, which have been already demonstrated ; 
and therefore, that the difficulties in which some subjects are in- 
volved, are to be attributed to the limited extent of our intellec- 
tual capacity, the circumscribed operation of our reasoning powers. 
Hence, considering that the majority of those who will come hither 
for instruction are destined for the pursuits and professions of 
secular life, we must endeavour to furnish the student with those 
plain and popular arguments which may be adduced on every oc- 
casion ; which, like weapons that are carried about the person, 
can be wielded at the very moment of attack ; which being thus 
constantly accessible, and prepared for instant service, are in re- 
ality more useful than the ponderous and unwieldy engine, which, 
with a thousand times the impulsive force, cannot be moved from 
its position without combined and repeated exertion. A word in 
season may be more beneficial to the individual himself, or to 
others, than whole volumes written in the seclusion of the closet, 
and even honoured by the approving suffrages of the Christian 
world ! 

A system of Christian Theology, to be complete, should embrace 
not only the Doctrines, but the Duties, both of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. In a course of Lectures, however, which must 
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It is probable that whatever assemblies exercising the function 
of legislation existed among the Saxons and the other northern 
nations, they were, in their first conception, merely courts of 
justice, or at least had been established and had originally met 
chiefly for the administration of the laws. The institution of a 
legislative or law-making body is an idea so far from being ob- 
vious or natural to an early state of society, that it is opposed to 
the whole political system and notions of national government 
which then prevail. Every people has received its first laws either 
from what it has believed to be the authority of heaven itself, or 
from some other authority which it has felt nearly as little dispo- 
sition to disobey or question. For a long period the laws thus 
received are held to be something sacred, and nobody thinks of 
abolishing or altering them, any more than he would think of 
attempting the amendment of die laws of nature. Even when 
circumstances at length force on innovations, the change of the 
law is the last change that takes place. It does not precede and 
prescribe the new practice, but only, reluctantly as it were, follows 
and sanctions it. In this way is slowly produced in the general 
mind the first notion of the possibility of mending the old laws or 
making new ones — the first conception of legislation. And even 
after the first exercise of the power has been thus brought about, 
the act of legislation is for a long time only timidly and sparingly 
indulged in ; there is still something of a superstitious aversion to 
it. as if it were a proceeding interdicted by religion or by nature ; 
only the most pressing necessity is held, and scarcely held, to 
justify it ; the form of the old law is often retained after its spirit 
has been departed from ; even a new law is made to wear as much 
as possible the appearance of an old law revived. In short, in 
every way the bearing of the legislation is towards the conserva- 
tion rather than the improvement of the law ; it affects to be not 
law-making but only law-declaring. 

This character is traceable nearly throughout the whole course 
of English legislation, and in the earlier periods especially is very 
strongly marked. “ The legislative power of the Court of Par- 
liament,” says a writer who has investigated this subject with 
great learning and ability, “ was exercised unconsciously, because 
it resulted from the remedial power. Complaints arose of viola- 
tions of the law, of neglect of the law. The monarch promised to 
forbid the abuse ; and further remedies were provided in defence 
of the existing law. It was strengthened and declared. Its prin- 
ciples of justice and equity received a new and more solemn 
sanction. Remedial and declaratory statutes thus succeeded to 
older remedial and declaratory statutes. Yet Parliament, echoing 
the sentiments, if not the words, of the Barons of Merton, scarcely 
ever intended to introduce a new law, to enact a new statute.” 

There can be little doubt that the Saxon Witenagemot was the 
root from which has sprung our modem English Parliament, and 
nearly as little that the Witenagemot was in its original conception 
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The late Earl Stanhope, when he invented the Printing-Press 
which will bear his name to posterity, coupled with his object 
an idea of inking the forme on the press by means of a revolv 
ing cylinder ; and in pursuit of this plan, spared no expense in 
endeavouring to find a substance with which to cover his rol 
lers. He had the skins of every animal which he thought likely 
to answer the purpose, dressed by every possible process ; and 
tried many other substances, as cloth, silk, &c. without success. 
The necessary seam down the whole length of the roller was 
the first impediment; and next the impossibility of keeping any 
skin or substance then known, always so soft and pliable as to 
receive the ink with an even coat, and communicate the same 
to the forme with the regularity required. All the presses of 
his early construction had, at each end of the table, a raised 
flanch, type high, for the purpose of applying his rollers ; but 
the obstacles interposed by nature herself totally baffled and 
defeated his lordship’s plans in this respect. ITie idea enter 
tained by Lord Stanhope, and which had also been hinted at 
by Mr. Nicholson, of colouring or inking the forme at press by 
means of cylinders, is far from being new. Papillion’s work on 
engraving, to which I have already referred, gives detailed par 
ticulars, elucidated by engravings, of rollers for inking: and al 
though by him mentioned incidentally in his treatise on wood 
cut feinting, yet, if applicable to that branch of art, it is clear 
it might have been easily convertible to all letter -press work. 
All that Lord Stanhope so anxiously desired, and which even 
his inventive and indefatigable powers could not Burmount, was 
at length achieved by the mere chance observation of a process 
in the Staffordshire potteries, in which they use what are there 
called dabbers. These were formed of a composition which 
appeared to possess every requisite for holding and distributing 
the ink, imparting it equally over the forme, and being easily 
kept clean, soft, and pliable. Mr. Forster, an ingenious prin 
ter, then in the employ of Mr. S. Hamilton, at the bookseller’s 
office, at Weybridge, was the first who applied it to letter-press 
printing, by spreading it, in a melted state, upon coarse canvas ; 
and making balls, in all other respects in the usual manner. 
The inventors of printing machinery soon caught the idea, and 
by running the composition as a coat upon wooden cylinders, 
produced the apparatus so long and unsuccessfully sought by 
Lord Stanhope, and without which, no machine printing would 
ever have succeeded. Messrs. Applegath and Cowper used it 
for the rollers, united with their table and apparatus hereafter to 
be described, with intent to secure it to themselves by patent. 
But, as no patent would hold good for a compound known long 
before, with the mere addition of a cylinder ; and a substitute 
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We are apt to assume that the hearing of evidence is the natural 
mode of trying a cause, and the earliest that would be adopted. 
But the science of evidence, both in law aud in all other depart- 
ments of inquiry where we have to do with mere probabilities, is 
late in springing up, and long in being brought to perfection. 
The science of mathematical demonstration, where there is little 
complexity and no uncertainty, may be early cultivated and per- 
fected ; but not so that of the evidence either of human testi- 
mony or of any description of what we may call merely indicative 
facts. TJie ancient Greeks and Romans, with all their cultiva- 
tion, seem to have had no distinct notions on the subject of 
evidence in any department either of physical or of moral inquiry. 
They philosophised, indeed, eloquently and ingeniously both in 
morals and in physics, but just as frequently without as with any 
regard to the facts bearing upon the question. In historical in- 
quiries, it is only in modern, and it may be said in very recent 
times, that the science of evidence has been at all applied ; the 
ancients do not seem to have dreamed of such a thing ; and 
among ourselves, down to the seventeenth century, it was equally 
unheard of and unthought of. Camden was perhaps the first 
English writer in this department who doubted anything that had 
been asserted by his predecessors ; all our older chronicles took 
in each the whole of what had been told by those who had gone 
before him, as unresistingly as one sheet of paper after another, in 
the process of printing, takes the impression of the types on 
which it is spread. Look at the boundless credulity of the nu- 
merous copiers of the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Bishop 
Bale, or of those of Fordun and Boyce among the Scottish writers 
down even to Buchanan and Sir George Mackenzie, the latter of 
whom flourished at the time of the Revolution. And what was 
the inductive philosophy of Lord Bacon, but a developement of 
the science of evidence as applicable to physics ? Yet it was 
wholly new to the world little more than two centuries ago. The 
science of evidence is a study as foreign to the whole mental dis- 
positions and habits of men in an early state of society, as it is to 
those of children. Both equally demand certainty in all their 
conclusions, and cannot endure either to act or to believe merely 
upon a favourable balance upon probabilities. All their methods 
of investigation, therefore, aim at attaining this certainty. A 
method which promises less is despised and rejected. Hence 
anything else is preferred to the patient and impartial examination 
of facts ; — anything that will produce an instant and complete 
conviction, — a supposed sign from Heaven of any kind, — some cir- 
cumstance impressive enough tooccupy the imagination and exclude 
every other view of the subject, — or even, when nothing better is 
to be had, mere authority and confident assertion. This is the 
time of inexperience and of ready and abundant faith. The science 
of evidence is the offspring of doubt, as well as the parent of ra- 
tional belief and of truth. 
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That each sane individual possesses all 
the faculties, though in different degrees 
of endowment, is not more true than 
that, in the faculties of every individual 
above the grade of idiocy, there is some 
degree of improveability, some capacity 
of increased energy, in the moral and in- 
tellectual powers, and regulation in the 
animal propensities. In order that there 
may be improvement, each and every fa- 
culty must be positively exercised. Pre- 
ceptive instruction is notoriously insuf- 
ficient to give mechanical skill; in actual 
life it is never relied on, but the appren- 
tice-hand is, for a course of years, set to 
the work. The same practice is required 
for the other observing and the reflecting 
faculties; they must themselves work in 
a long course of active practice, to reap 
the reward of talent. In the moral fa- 
culties, exercise is not less essential. As 
well may we rest contented with saying 
to the destitute, the hungry, and the na- 
ked, “be ye clothed and fed,” without 
offering the actual means, as to our mo- 
ral pupil, “ be ye kind, and compassionate, 
ana generous, and just, and true, and 
pious,” without exercising them in these 
graces. An apprenticeship, a long ap- 
prenticeship to justice, and mercy, and 
piety, is as essential to the practical exer- 
cise of these, as it is to skill in handicraft 
trades. The law of exercise is of univer- 
sal application. It is a fundamental law 
of nature, that all the capacities of man 
are enlarged and strengthened by being 
used. From the energy of a muscle, up 
to the highest faculty intellectual and 
moral, repeated exercise of the function 
increases its intensity. The efficiency of 
the blacksmith’s right arm, and of the 
philosopher’s brain, depends upon the 
same law. The bodily force, the senses, 
the observing and reasoning faculties, the 
moral feelings, can only be improved bv 
habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, 
address, nay, virtue itself, are all the fruits 
of exercise, and come not without it. It 
is amazing how inconsiderably this great 
truth is practically acted upon in educa- 
tion. Its use in moral training is a dis- 
covery of yesterday, and is yet recognised 
only to the most bmited extent. Its ef- 
ficiency in intellectual improvement is 
likewise only beginning to be understood. 
In short, it has only been in the capa- 
bilities of the hand and the limbs, which 
necessity teaches even the savage must 
be exercised to attain skill, that the law 
of exercise has been obeyed. 

It is another vital practical truth, form- 
ing a corollary to the last, that the exer- 


cise of one faculty will only improve that 
faculty, and is not adapted to improve 
any other. Nothing has more retarded 
education than ignorance and disregard 
of this great principle. It would be as 
reasonable to attempt to sharpen the 
hearing by exercising the eyes, or the 
touch by smell, as to improve reflection 
by simple observation, or, either, by learn- 
ing languages; while all these may be 
carried to the utmost pitch of human 
attainment, and yet justice remain defec- 
tive, the heart cold and selfish, and the 
sentiment of piety almost non-existent. 
The evils of the practical disbelief or ig- 
norance of this truth, which we find exist- 
ing in the most learned men, are only 
beginning to be suspected, 

To enable the pupil to comprehend and 
act upon the principle of the supremacy 
of the moral sentiments and intellect, he 
must be early and habitually, as a point 
of knowledge, made acquainted with the 
animal propensities, moral sentiments, 
and intellect, as elements of his own na- 
ture; in other words, he must know and 
distinguish the various human faculties, 
with their relative value, and their res- 
pective objects. It is in infancy that 
moral training or exercise must take 
place. I hope to make this manifest. 

1st. A watchful observance and ma- 
nagement of the faculties, whose abuse is 
violence and anger, should commence 
when the subject is yet in the cradle. 
The utmost that can then be attempted 
is the diversion of the infant from the 
feelings and their objects, and the avoid- 
ance of all causes that excite them. If 
this be neglected, a bent is given, which 
it is most difficult ever afterwards to set 
straight. 

2nd. The child, so managed bv his 
nurse as to escape the first trials of tem- 
per, should be introduced as early as 
possible to his fellows of the same age; 
the best time is when he can just walk 
alone; for it is in the society of his fel- 
lows that the means of his moral training 
are to be found. 

3rd. It is as advantageous, nay, neces- 
sary, that his fellows shall be numerous, 
presenting a variety of dispositions, an 
actual world into which he is introduced, 
a world of infant business, and infant in- 
tercourse, a miniature, and it is so, of the 
adult world itself. The numbers should 
rather exceed fifty than fall much short 
of it. 

4th. But this intercourse must be at 
random, each infant bringing his stock 
of animalism to aggravate that of his 
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In different parts of the world, at the dis- 
tance of many hundred miles from the 
sea, there exist salt springs, the utility of 
which, in supplying an essential element 
of food to the inhabitants of inland dis- 
tricts, can scarcely be calculated. The 
salt found in these springs is simply a 
mineral impregnation. The water, in its 
course from the place where it entered 
the ground to the place whence it issues, 
encounters and passes over some of those 
beds of rock-salt which occur, amidst 
other deposits, in the sedimentary strata 
of the earth’s crust, especially in the group 
of the old red sandstone. Contracting an 
infusion of salt from these beds, it pro- 
ceeds to the surface, where man has only 
to subject it to vaporisation in order to 
realise the substance with which it is 
charged. People residing in the centre of 
some great continent, to whom salt would 
otherwise require to be carried from a 
distance, have thus all the advantages of 
a residence near the sea-coast, as far as 
the manufacture of salt is concerned. 

Salt springs abound in the central parts 
of North America, particularly in Arkan- 
sas, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, and 
also in Pennsylvania and New York ; and, 
in all of these instances, they are taken 
advantage of for the manufacture of salt 
by the usual process of boiling and va- 
porising. In former times, the springs 
were called Salt Licks, from the vast herds 
of wild cattle which at certain seasons 
used to proceed thither to lick the water, 
or mud which was impregnated with sa- 
line properties. Near the northern sources 
of the Arkansas river, the salt springs, by 
diffusing themselves over the surface of 
the ground, are dried up in the lower parts 
of the plains by the heat of the sun, and 
form crustations of considerable thickness 
and solidity. A traveller mentions that 
he has seen a block ten or twelve inches 
square, hewn out of an encrustation, and 
brought to the town of St. Lewis; and 
that thousands of bushels may be ga- 
thered in a little time. The salt springs, 
or “salines,” as they are locally termed, 
are powerful at Gallatin and Illinois. Ac- 
cording to an account published in 1831, 
there are here nine furnaces, containing 
on an average sixty kettles, each holding 
from thirty-six to sixty gallons, and which 
make upwards of three thousand bushels 
of salt per week, averaging about 130,000 
bushels per annum. The salt is sold, at 
the works, at from one shilling and six- 
pence to two shillings per bushel of fifty 
pounds. About one-half of the salt man- 


ufactured here, is exchanged for com, 
meal, flour, beef, pork, potatoes, and 
other articles of produce. At the Big 
Muddy Saline, also in Illinois, there is a 
spring rising through a well upwards of 
two hundred feet deep, and the fountain 
is so strong, that it gushes six feet above 
the surface of the ground, and in quan- 
tity sufficient to supply pans for five fur- 
naces. Mines of hardened or rock-salt 
are dug and worked in different parts of 
Europe, particularly at Cracow in Poland, 
and in the western part of England. Dr. 
Buckland, in speaking of these mineral- 
ogical wonders, remarks, that "had not 
the beneficent providence of the Creator 
laid up these stores of salt within the 
bowels of the earth, the distance of in- 
land countries from the sea would have 
rendered this article of prime and daily 
necessity unattainable to a large portion 
of mankind ; but under the existing dis- 
pensation, the presence of mineral salt, 
in strata which are dispersed generally 
over the interior of our continents and 
large islands, is a source of health and 
daily enjoyment to the inhabitants of al- 
most every region of the earth.” 

The English salt rocks or deposits exist 
both in a dry state for excavation by mi- 
ners, and as the sources of saline springs. 
The most interesting account which we 
have seen of the mines, is given bv Sir 
George Head, in his very entertaining 
and instructive “ Tour through the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts of England, in 
1835:” (Murray, London.) While at 
Northwich, he visited the Marston pit, 
which has been worked for a period of 
sixty years, and may be considered inex- 
haustible. “ Having waited, (says he) 
with my conductor a few minutes, till the 
engineer had put a little steam on, we 
both stepped into a round tub, and, 
standing upright, holding by the chains, 
were let down very easily. I cannot ex- 
press the delight I felt at the scene around 
me, which surpassed anything I had an- 
ticipated ; creating those sensations I re- 
member to have felt when first I read of 
the pyramids and catacombs of Egypt. 
Here was a magnificent chamber, appa- 
rently of unlimited extent, whose flat roof 
presented an area so great that one could 
not help being astonished at its not hav- 
ing long since given way. Yet there was 
no apparent want of security, it being 
sound and durable as if formed of ada- 
ment. Here and there pillars in size like 
a clamp of bricks in a brick-field, ten- 
dered their support, presenting to the 
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MEMOIRS OF A CADET. 

Near the roots of many of these plants were holes resembling 
rabbit-burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs (a spaniel) which had 
been hunting about at some distance in advance of us, gave a yell 
which summoned the others to him, and we followed as fast as our 
bipedal powers would permit us. The dogs united in a general 
howl, and when we came up with them, we found them scratching 
almost madly in the neighbourhood of one of the above-mentioned 
holes, but at a very respectful distance from it, for from its interior 
issued an indescribable sound which might have appalled a lion. 
As near as I can convey the idea of it, it was a fierce hissing min- 
gled with a growl. Conceiving that the tenant of this asylum 
might be a weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked at the 
aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs on to an as- 
sault. We could not, however, with all our endeavours, induce 
our best dog, though a noted scratcher, to invade the sanctuary ; 
on the contrary, it appeared to be his object to fill up the hole, by 
throwing the earth into it. He also bit off every branch of the 
mudar plant, laying each cautiously over the same place. At this 
time one of the party suggested that the occupant might be a snake ; 
whereupon we would have called off the dogs, but they were under 
the influence of a spell, and paid not the least attention to us. At 
length, to make along story as short as with justice I can, an enor- 
mous cobra de capello burst forth furiously enraged. On the first 
appearance of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a few yards, 
then halted, turned, and held the foe at bay, whilst the rational 
portion of the party commended themselves to the protection of 
those locomotive engines so well spoken of in Hudibras, and so 
naturally referred to on such occasions. Our ignominious flight 
continued to the full distance of twenty paces, when we halted and 
faced about. We then witnessed a most extraordinary spectacle. 
In the centre of a large circle formed by the dogs, rose the snake, 
with hood distended, and about a yard of his body erect, gracefully 
curved like the neck of a swan. In this attitude he wheeled ra- 
pidly about, fixing his diamond-like eyes, quickly as light, on any 
antagonist, which bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the cir- 
cle closer around him. This war of “demonstrations” lasted for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs barking furiously all the 
time, when one of them (the spaniel too) made a spring upon the 
reptile, when his head was partly turned in another direction ; but 
he underrated the activity of his foe, and was bitten. A general 
attack now commenced, and the snake was soon torn to pieces. 
He died not unavenged, as Byron says. Two of the dogs received 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


“ His majesty, in the next passage of 
his speech,’’ continued Fox, “ brings us 
to the apprehension of a war. I shall 
refrain at this time from saying all that 
occurs to me on this subject, because I 
wish to keep precisely to the immediate 
subject ; but never surely had this coun- 
try so much reason to wish for peace; 
never was a period so little favourable 
to a rupture with France, or with any 
power. I am not ready to subscribe ex- 
actly to the propriety of a resolution 
never to go to war unless we are at- 
tacked; but I wish that a motion was 
proposed by some person to express our 
disapprobation of entering upon any war, 
if we can by any honourable means 
avoid it. Let no man be deterred by 
the dread of being in a minority. A 
minority saved this country from a war 
against Russia. And surely it is our 
duty, as it is true policy, to exert every 
means to avert that greatest of national 
calamities. In 1789 we all must remem- 
ber that Spain provoked this country by 
an insult, which is a real aggression ; we 
were all agreed on the necessity of the 
case, but did we go headlong to war? 
No ! we determined with becoming for- 
titude on an armed negotiation. We 
did negotiate, and we avoided a war. 
But now we disdain to negotiate. Why? 
Because we have no minister at Paris ! 
Why have we no minister there? Be- 
cause France is a republic ! And so we 
are to pay in the blood and treasure of 
the people for a punctilio ! If there are 
discontents in the kingdom. Sir, this is 
the way to inflame them. It is of no 
consequence to any people what is the 
form of government with which they 
may have to treat ; it is with the gover- 
nors, whatever may be the form, that in 
common sense ana policy they can have 
to do, and if they should change their 
form and change their governors, their 
course would remain the same. Haring 
no legitimate concern with the internal 
state of any independent people, the road 
of common sense is simple and direct. 
That of pride and punctilio is as tangled 
as it is serpentine. Is the pretext the 
opening of the Scheldt? I cannot be- 
lieve that such an object can be the real 
cause. I doubt, even if a war on this 
pretext would be undertaken with the 
approbation of the Dutch. What was 
the conduct of the French themselves 
under their depraved old system, when 
the good of the people never entered into 


the contemplation of the cabinet ? The 
emperor threatened to open the Scheldt 
in 1786. Did the French go to war 
with him instantly to prevent it ? No ! 
they opened a negotiation, and prevented 
it by interfering with their good offices. 
Why have not we so interfered ? Be- 
cause, forsooth, France is an unanointed 
republic ! Oh ! miserable, infatuated 
Frenchmen! Oh! lame and inconside- 
rate politicians ! Why, instead of break- 
ing the holy vial of Rneims, why did you 
not pour some of the sacred oil on the 
heads of your executive council, that the 
pride of states might not be forced to 
plunge themselves and you into the hor- 
rors of war, rather than be contaminated 
by your acquaintance ! The people will 
not be cheated. They will look round 
and demand where this danger is to be 
seen. Is it in England ? they see it 
overflowing in expressions of loyalty, and 
yet they libel it with imputations of in- 
surrection. In Ireland you know there 
is danger, and dare not own it ; though 
you know that there a most respectable 
and formidable convention (I call it for- 
midable, because I know nothing so for- 
midable as reason, truth, and justice) 
will oblige you, by the most cogent rea- 
sons, to give way to demands which the 
magnanimity of the nation ought to have 
anticipated — in justice to subjects as at- 
tached to their king, as abundantly en- 
dowed with every manly virtue, as those 
of any part of the united kingdom. And 
while the claims of generous and ill- 
treated millions are thus protracted there 
is a miserable mockery held out of 
alarms in England whicn have no exis- 
tence, but which are made the pretext of 
assembling the parliament in an extraor- 
dinary way, in order in reality to engage 
you in a foreign contest. What must Be 
the fatal consequence when a well-judg- 
ing people shall decide — what I sincerely 
believe — that the whole of this business 
is a ministerial manoeuvre ? A noble lord 
says he will move for a suspension of 
the habeas corpus act. I hope not ! I 
have a high respect for the noble lord ; 
but no motive of personal respect shall 
make me inattentive to my duty. Come 
from whom it may, I shall, with my most 
determined powers, oppose so dreadful 
a measure. What, it may be asked, 
would I propose to do in hours of agi- 
tation like the present? I will answer 
openly. If there is a tendency in the 
dissenters to discontent, because they 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 

That the Academy was “the only school of art,” does not prove it 
to have been the best possible. The truth is, that it is inefficient — noto- 
riously so. No student is admitted as a Probationer without first pro- 
ducing a set of drawings from the cast and the skeleton ; so that he must 
be a tolerable draughtsman before he is admitted. Then what is the 
course of study ? He comes and goes when he likes, and draws from the 
antique how he can : subject only to the supervision of the Keeper, who 
occasionally corrects his errors. There is no public examination ; no 
amount of proficiency is stipulated for; but qertain prizes of medals and 
books are annually given for the best drawings. After a time the student 
is allowed to enter the “Life Academy,” to copy the living model. Here 
there is scarcely the show of instruction: the only officer present is the 
“Visiter for the Month” — the Academicians taking it in turn; he may be 
a landscape or a portrait-painter, or a sculptor; if an historical painter, he 
is occupied during the time in painting from the model: and this is called 
“ instruction” of some thirty or forty students, some drawing, some pain- 
ting, some modelling. The “ Painting School” is similarly attended. 
Architecture , Perspective, and anatomy, are not taught at all, any more 
than Optics, Chemistry, Botany, Archeology, or Costume. Six lectures 
on anatomy are annually given by a surgeon, (Mr. Green,) who points 
out the place of a bone or muscle in a statue or a living model: but the 
lecture is so technical as to be unintelligible to the very persons for whose 
instruction it is intended. There has not been a single lecture on Per- 
spective given for these ten years past ; and several years elapsed during 
which (owing to Sir John Soane's infirmity of sight) no lecture was 
delivered on Architecture. Not that this kind of instruction is of any 
real value — though no other is afforded — but it exemplifies the fallacious 
misstatements of the petition. In a word, all that the students learn is 
acquired out of the Academy: its only use and value is as a place for 
practice provided gratis. Great numbers of students, indeed, (including 
some of our cleverest designers,) go to study in the ateliers in Paris. As 
for the collection of “prints and books,” the library is all but sealed up 
to the students, by the formalities and restrictions of admission. The 
number of students sent to Italy is, according to Mr. IlAYDON,^/fcm, 
during seventy years: an expressive comment on the expenditure thus 
incurred is supplied by the fact mentioned by him, in a characteristic 
Petition, that the Academy “have spent 19,750/. in dinners, and only 
4,586 1. in sending young men to Italy.” What acquirements “the least 
successful students” have attuned to qualify them to be useful as me- 
chanical and manufacturing draughtsmen, they owe to their own diligence 
the Academy teaches them nothing. As regards the “exhibition,” the 
predominance of portraits, the neglect and decline of historical painting, 
and the unfairness of the arrangements, by which the members of the 
Academy occupy the best places, to the exclusion of other and often bet- 
ter painters, and enjoy the sole right of “varnishing” — in plain terms, 
heightening the effect of their own pictures — while other artists may not 
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49 THE LIFE Or BURNS. 

Burns had entertained hopes of promotion in the Excise ; 
but circumstances occurred which retarded their fulfilment, 
and which, in his own mind, destroyed all expectation of 
their being ever fulfilled. The extraordinary events which 
ushered in the revolution of France, interested the feelings 
and excited the hopes of men in every corner of Europe. 
Prejudice and tyranny seemed about to disappear from 
among men, and tbe day-star of reason to rise upon a be- 
nighted world. In the dawn of this beautiful morning, the 
genius of French freedom appeared on our southern horizon 
with the countenance of an angel, but speedily assumed the 
features of a demon, and vanished in a shower of blood. 

Though previously a jacobite and a cavalier, Burns had 
shared in the original hopes entertained of this astonishing 
revolution, by ardent and benevolent minds. The novelty 
and the hazard of the attempt meditated by the First, or 
Constituent Assembly, served rather, it is probable, to re- 
commend it to his daring temper ; and the unfettered scope 
proposed to be given to every kind of talents, was doubtless 
gratifying to the feelings of conscious but indignant genius. 
Bums foresaw not the mighty ruin that was to be the imme- 
diate consequence of an enterprise, which, on its commence- 
ment, promised so much happiness to the human race. And 
even after the career of guilt and of blood commenced, he 
could not immediately, it may be presumed, withdraw his 
partial gaze from a people who had so lately breathed the 
sentiments of universal peace and benignity, or obliterate in 
his bosom the pictures of hope and of happiness to which 
those sentiments had given birth. Under these impressions, 
he did not always conduct himself with the circumspection 
and prudence which his dependent situation seemed to de- 
mand. He engaged indeed in no popular associations so 
common at the time of which we speak ; but in company he 
did not conceal his opinions of public measures, or of the 
reforms required in the practice of our government; and 
sometimes, in his sqcial and unguarded moments, he uttered 
them with a wild and unjustifiable vehemence. Information 
of this was given to the Board of Excise, with the exag- 
gerations so general in such cases. A superior officer in 
that department was authorized to inquire into his conduct. 
Burns defended himself in a letter addressed to one of the 
board, written with great independence of spirit, and with 
more than his accustomed eloquence. The officer appointed 
to inquire into his conduct gave a favourable report. His 
steady friend, Mr. Graham of Fintra, interposed his good 
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From the quiet and regular succession of 
natural events to which we are accustomed, 
and the repugnance we feel to the idea that 
it is possible for the course of nature to suffer 
interruption, we might, without due investi- 
gation, almost persuade ourselves that the 
physical features and condition of the globe 
possess an unchangeable character. So far, 
however, is this from being the case, that there 
is no country wherein traces are not discov- 
erable of the violent revolutions of which the 
earth has formerly been the theatre: and even 
yet it is experiencing changes of a very per- 
ceptible kind. Of the several agents which 
contribute to these changes, water has the 
widest sphere of activity. Streams which 
descend along the flanks of elevated grounds 
carry along with them some portion of the 
materials of their respective slopes, especially 
when swelled into violence by rains or the 
melting of snows ; and such as come from 
mountains sweep down with them even some 
of the fragments of rock that have been col- 
lected in the high valleys. In proportion, 
however, as these streams reach the more 
level country, and their channels become 
more expanded, they deposit the fragments 
and stones, till at last their waters convey 
along only particles of mud of the minutest 
kind. If, therefore, these waters do not run 
too rapidly into the sea, or the particles in 
question do not previously settle in some lake 
through which the rivers pass, the mud is de- 
posited on the sides of their mouths, forming 
low grounds, by which the shores are prolong- 
ed and encroach upon the sea; and when the 
waves, by casting up sand upon them, assist 
in their increase, whole provinces are created, 
capable, from their rich soil, of yielding, in 
the highest degree, to the support of man, and 
of being made the seats of wealth and civili- 
zation. It has been concluded, with reason, 
that the greater part of Lower Egypt owes its 
formation to the alluvial matter brought down 
by the Nile, aided by the sand cast up by the 
sea. The Delta of the Rhone is undergoing a 
similar augmentation and it would appear that 
the arms of that river have, in the course of 
1 800 years, become longer by three leagues ; 
and that many places which were once situated 
on the brink of the sea, or of large pools, are 
now several miles distant from the water. In 
Holland and Italy, the Rhine and the Po, since 
they have been banked up by dykes, raise their 
beds and push forward their mouths into the 
sea with great rapidity. Such, indeed, has 
been the increase of new land formed by the 
latter, that the city of Adria, which there is 
no doubt was, at a very remote date, situated 
on the coast of the Adriatic, is now more than 
fifteen miles distant from the nearest part of 
it. At the same time, the river has, in con- 
sequence of embankments made to confine 
it, been so much raised in the level of its bot- 
tom, that the surface of its waters is higher 


than the roofs of the houses in Ferrara ; and 
the Adige and the Po are higher than the 
whole tract of country lying between them. 
The same cause produces the alterations per- 
ceived to be taking place in many of those 
lakes which are traversed by rivers. The mat- 
ter brought down by the rivers easily settles 
in the still waters of the lakes, and the neces- 
sary result is, that the basins of the latter are 
gradually undergoing a diminution. Lake 
Erie, one of the vast bodies of water in North 
America, is every year becoming shallower, 
from the influx of pebbles and earth, and the 
constant accumulation of reeds and shells; 
and the diminution of the beautiful lake of 
Geneva is also said to have been considerable 
within the memory of man. 

The formation of new islands constitutes 
another distinct and interesting class among 
the changes to which the surface of the globe 
is subject. Those which have been raised up 
by volcanic agency are comparatively few ; but 
those of coral, which owe their origin to ma- 
rine insects, (of the class of zoophytes or 
plant animals ,) are innumerable. Of the 
different coral tribes, the most abundant is 
that named the madrapore. It is most com- 
mon in the tropical seas, and decreases in 
number and variety towards the poles ; it sur- 
rounds, in vast rocks and reefs, many of the 
islands of the South Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and increases their size by its daily growth. 
The coasts of the islands of the West Indies, 
of those of the east of Africa, and the shores 
and shoals of the Red Sea, are encircled with 
rocks of coral. Several navigators have 
furnished us with accounts of the curious 
manner in which these formations take 
place : the following is extracted from Cap- 
tain Basil Hall’s narrative of his voyage to 
the Loo-Choo islands : — 

“ The examination of a coral reef, during 
the different stages of one tide, is particularly 
interesting. When the tide has left it for 
some time, it becomes dry, and appears to be 
a compact rock exceedingly hard and rugged ; 
but as the tide rises, and the waves begin 
to wash over it, the coral worms protrude 
themselves from holes which were before in- 
visible. These animals are of a great variety 
of shapes and sizes, and in such prodigious 
numbers, that, in a short time, the whole 
surface of the rock appears to be alive and in 
motion. The most common of the worms at 
Loo-Choo is in the form of a star, with arms 
from four to six inches long, which are moved 
about with a rapid motion, in all directions, 
probably to catch food. Others are so slug- 
gish, that they may be mistaken for pieces 
of the rock, and are generally of a dark colour, 
and from four to five inches long, and two to 
three round. When the coral is broken, about 
high-water, it is a solid hard stone ; but if any 
part of it be detached at a spot which the tide 
reaches every day, it is found to be full of 
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The adventures of the Egyptian king Ses- 
ostris, his subjugation of India as far as the 
Ganges, and his having crossed that river and 
advanced to the Eastern Ocean, not being 
supported by any one corroborative testi- 
mony, are now pretty generally regarded as 
mere fiction; and historians are generally 
agreed in the opinion that the Egyptians — 
seated in the lap of luxuriant plenty — were 
indifferent to trade, and abandoned maritime 
enterprise to those people whose less enviable 
lot tempted them abroad in search of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. Hence we 
overlook the relation of Herodotus and 
prefer Strabo, who tells us that the first 
kings of Egypt were so perfectly satisfied 
with the produce of their own kingdom, that 
they neglected all Foreign Trade, and pro- 
hibited the ships of strangers from approach- 
ing their shores. We know that this view 
has been controverted, and particularly by 
M. Huet in chap. 7 and 8 of his History of 
Commerce and Navigation; but, with due 
deference to his assertion, we prefer the ge- 
nerally received opinion. 

With the Phoenicians the Trade of India 
was held in high estimation ; but the distant 
situation of Tyre subjected them to a fa- 
tiguing and expensive land-carriage, and 
rendered it desirable that they should have 
ports on the Arabian Gulf, and more conve- 
niently situated on the Mediterranean. Hence 
the Idumeans were dispossessed of Ezionge- 
ber, and other places on the northern extre- 
mity of the Red Sea, and Rhinocorura was 
taken possession of on the Mediterranean. 
From the Humean ports an extensive trade 
was prosecuted with India, and the eastern 
and southern coasts of Africa, and in them 
the produce of these countries was received, 
whence it was carried over-land to Rhino- 
corura, the nearest port on the Mediterranean 
and there shipped and conveyed to the great 
commercial city — Tyre, for promiscuous sale 
and universal distribution. 

In this Trade with India, and the adjacent 
coasts of Africa, M. Huet gives the Hebrews 
a considerable share. In allusion to the 
western adventures of the Phoenicians, he 
says “ but all these voyages were not com- 
parable to those which were performed by 
the Phoenicians, either in their own ships or 
with Solomon’s, to Ophir and Tarshish. 

“ Not that I can believe these voyages, 
which were undertaken by the command of 
Solomon, were the first trials which were 
made by the Hebrews in sea commerce. 
They had lived too long among the Eyptians 
to be ignorant of their trade by the Red Sea 
to all the known parts of the east; and 
when they were established in the land of 
Canaan, they had a nearer view of the in- 
dustry and application of the Phmnicians, 
and of the immense treasures which they 
gained. This was fully explained to them 


by the resistance which they met with from 
the numerous armies of Phoenicia. Can we 
imagine that these tribes, who where placed 
so near the sea; that the tribe of Zebulon, 
for example, which was extended even to 
the shore, and the gates of Sidon, could be- 
hold the inhabitants of this great city, so 
famous for its navigations, bring home from 
time to time such abundant riches, without 
being tempted to take part with them, to 
imitate them or at least to associate them- 
selves with them, as Solomon did afterwards 
with the Tyrians ? 

“Ophir was a general name for all the 
oriental coast of Africa, and particularly of 
the country of Sophala, a land abounding in 
gold ; and Tarshish was likewise a general 
name for all the eastern coast of Africa and 
Spain, and in particular of that coast in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth of the river 
Guadalquiver, a country fertile in mines of 
silver. But these riches of Ophir and of Tar- 
shish were not sufficient for the excessive 
expenses of Solomon. For beside the heavy 
taxes which he levied upon his subjects, and 
the immense presents which he received 
from neighbouring kings, the Scripture 
teaches us, that he carried on a very consi- 
derable trade abroad, which might possibly 
be in other places besides Ophir and Tarshish 
and that be also established proper officers 
for the management of it. Jehosaphat, king 
of Judah, envying the treasure of Solomon, 
from whose race he descended, resolved to 
renew these gainful voyages of Ophir and 
Tarshish ; and for this end he prepared his 
fleets in the ports of Eziongeber Ochozias, 
king of Israel, offered him at the same time 
his assistance for a share of his profit ; but 
the ships were destroyed in the harbour. 
This oriental coast of Africa, which in Solo- 
mon's time was called Ophir, soon gained 
to itself a capital trade, not only from the 
north by the Arabian Gulf through the fre- 
quent concourse of the Phoenicians and He- 
brews, but also from all the eastern country, 
the Chinese, and the Indians ; and was not 
only become a general mart, by reason of 
the rich gold mines of Sophala, but also for 
the sake of those of Melinda and Mombasia, 
upon the coast of Zanguebar, and several 
islands, which abound in camphor and su- 
gar; and one among the rest much fre- 
quented by the merchants for pearl-fishing 
and spices. And I shall undeniably establish 
the truth of it in a treatise which I have be- 
gun concerning the navigations of Solomon, 
that the Cape of Good Hope was known, 
often frequented, and doubled, in Solomon's 
time, and so it was likewise for many years 
after; and that the Portuguese, to whom 
the glory of this discovery has been attri- 
buted, were not the first that found out this 
place, but were secondary discoverers.” 

From this opinion of M. Huet, it will be 
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“Fox, as an orator,” says Godwin, “seemed 
to come immediately from the forming hand 
of nature. He spoke well, because he felt 
strongly and earnestly. His eloquence was 
impetuous as the current of the river Rhone 
— nothing could arrest its course. His voice 
would insensibly rise to too high a key ; he 
would run himself out of breath. Every 
thing showed how little artifice there was in 
his oratory. Though on all great occasions 
he was throughout energetic, yet it was by 
sudden flashes and emanations that he electri- 
fied the heart and shot through the blood of 
his hearer. I have seen his countenance 
brighten up with more than mortal ardour 
and goodness ; I have been present when his 
voice has suffocated with the sudden bursting 
forth of a flood of tears 1 ” 

Sir James Mackintosh has thus sketched 
the character of his illustrious friend : “ Mr. 
Fox united in a most remarkable degree, the 
seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest 
of men and the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, 
kind, of simple manners, and so averse from 
dogmatism, as to be not only unostentatious, 
but even something inactive in conversation. 
His superiority was never felt but in the 
instruction he imparted, or in the attention 
which his generous preference usually directed 
to the more obscure members of the company. 
The simplicity of his manners was far from 
excluding that perfect urbanity and amenity 
which flowed still more from the mildness of 
his nature, than from familiar intercourse with 
the most polished society of Europe. The 
pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit, had so 
unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rather 
to escape from his mind, than to be produced 
by it. He had lived on the most intimate terms 
with all his contemporaries, distinguished by 
wit, politeness, or philosophy : by learning, or 
the talents of public life. In the course of 
thirty years he had known almost every man 
in Europe, whose intercourse could strengthen, 
or enrich, or polish the mind. His own lite- 
rature was various and elegant. In classical 
erudition, which by the custom of England is 
more peculiarly called learning, he was infe- 
rior to few professed scholars. Like all men 
of genius, he delighted to take refuge in 
poetry, from the vulgarity and irritation of 
business. His own verses were easy and 
pleasant, and might have claimed no low 
place among those which the French call vers 
de soctftf. The poetical character of his mind 
was displayed by his extraordinary partiality 
for the poetry of the two most poetical nations, 
or at least languages of the west, those of the 
Greeks and of the Italians. He disliked poli- 
tical conversation, and never willingly took 
any part in it. To speak of him justly as an 
orator, would require a long essay. Every 
where natural, he carried into public something 
of that simple and negligent exterior which 


belonged to him in private. When he began 
to speak, a common observer might have 
thought him awkward ; and even a consum- 
mate judge could only have been struck with 
the exquisite justness of his ideas, and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners. But 
no sooner had he spoken for some time, than 
he was changed into another being. He for- 
got himself and every thing around him. He 
thought only of his subject. His genius 
warmed and he kindled as he went on. He 
darted fire into his audience. Torrents of 
impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept 
along their feelings and conviction. He cer- 
tainly possessed above all moderns that union 
of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which 
formed the prince of orators. He was the 
most Demosthenean speaker since the days of 
Demosthenes. * I knew him,’ says Mr. Burke, 
in a pamphlet written after their unhappy 
difference, * when he was nineteen ; since 
which he has risen, by slow degrees, to be the 
most brilliant and accomplished debater the 
world ever saw.’ The quiet dignity of a 
mind roused only by great objects, the absence 
of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the 
abhorrence of intrigue, the plainness and 
downrightness, and the thorough good nature 
which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render 
him no unfit representative of the old English 
character, which, if it ever changed, we should 
be sanguine indeed to expect to see it suc- 
ceeded by a better. The simplicity of his 
character inspired confidence, the ardour of 
his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the 
gentleness of his manners invited friendship. 

* I admired,’ says Mr. Gibbon, after describ- 
ing a day passed with him at Lausanne, 
‘the powers of a superior man, as they are 
blended, in his attractive character, with all 
the softness and simplicity of a child : no hu- 
man being was ever more free from any taint 
of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.’ The 
measures which he supported or opposed may 
divide the opinion of posterity, as they have 
divided those of the present age. But he 
will most certainly command the unanimous 
reverence of future generations, by his pure 
sentiments towards the commonwealth; by 
his zeal for the civil and religious rights of all 
men ; by his liberal principles, favourable to 
mild government, to the unfettered exercise of 
the human faculties, and the progressive civi- 
lization of mankind ; by his ardent love for a 
country, of which the well-being and greatness 
were, indeed, inseparable from his own glory ; 
and by his profound reverence for that free 
constitution which he was universally admitted 
to understand better than any other man of 
his age, both in an exactly legal and in a com- 
prehensively philosophical sense.” 

These are all highly eulogistic sketches, 
and, in many respects, are only faithful to the 
talents and qualities of their subject. But, 
it is not to be concealed that they overlook, 
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MEXICO. 




On the dissolution of the connection be- 
tween Mexico and Spain in 1822, a military 
adventurer of the name of Iturbide, by force 
and corruption seized the government, and 
established himself as emperor by the title 
of Augustin I. On arriving at supreme 
power, he found that vast portion of Mex- 
ican territory east of the Rio Grande, known 
by the name of Texas, in the possession of 
various tribes of Indians, who not only pre- 
vented the peopling of Texas, but committed 
incessant depredations on the Mexican fron- 
tier. The previous Spanish authorities, from 
a wish to keep the country entirely to them- 
selves, had carefully prevented the intrusion 
or settlement of foreigners or emigrants, 
except on a limited scale, not worth men- 
tioning ; consequently, the country was suf- 
fered to remain in a state of nature, for the 
Spaniards were too idle to encourage any in- 
dustry, mining excepted, among themselves. 
Augustin altered this deadening policy. He 
invited settlers from the United States, by 
holding forth promises of protection, liberty, 
and guaranteed civil rights ; every colonist 
was to receive 4428 acres of land in Texas, 
for which he was to pay thirty dollars. It 
is asserted by the Americans, that the lead- 
ing object of Augustin, in holding out these 
inducements, was the suppression or expul- 
sion of the savages — a result which was 
finally accomplished by the intrepidity of the 
emigrants from the States. Soon after the 
national institute or council, in 1823, had 
sanctioned these arrangements, Augustin was 
deposed from the supreme authority, and 
banished. He returned, however, from his 
exile, and was put to death. This first act 
in the tragedy of Mexican Independence be- 
ing over, Victoria was elected president of 
the republic. During the whole term of 
service of Victoria, the country was torn to 
pieces by civil wars and conspiracies, and a 
great dad of blood was shed. Victoria re- 
mained president for only four years, and 
General Pedraza was elected his successor, 
but he was dispossessed by violence, and 
Guerero, in 1829, put in his place. Guerero 
was scarcely seated before Bustamente, with 
open war, deposed him, put him to death, 
and, aided by the military, placed himself at 
the head of the government. Bustamente 
continued for a year or two as president or 
director, when he in turn was dispossessed 
by Santa Anna, and the country was again 
plunged into civil war. Thus, fourteen years 
of Mexican independence present an un- 
broken history of treachery, crime, and car- 
nage ; and connecting this melancholy de- 
tail with the character of the Spaniards, who 
debased the population by their vices and 
unsettled habits, we can hardly help coming 
to the conclusion, that the Mexican people 


have amply demonstrated their incapacity 
for self-government in the spirit of peace 
and rational liberty. 

In the meanwhile, during the commotions 
which agitated Mexico, the district of Texas 
— that beautiful country which we have de- 
scribed in the two former articles — was 
silently peopling from the United States and 
other countries, but not with the same fa- 
vour as at first. The laws relative to the 
settlement of immigrants were at different 
times altered, and one law in particular gave 
great annoyance to those who had been in- 
duced to attempt the acquisition of land. 
This consisted in an intolerant obligation to 
become Roman Catholic no other form of 
religion, and no Proteatan place of worship, 
being allowed in the Mexican States. Ac- 
cordingly, parties who had been previously 
married by Protestant clergymen in the 
States, had to be married over again in 
Texas, and, what was more, be baptized 
over again. “ One day (says the author of 
the Visit to Texas) during my stay at San 
Felippe, I witnessed a ceremony which would 
have been regarded as a very extraordinary 
thing in our own country. A Roman Ca- 
tholic priest had arrived there, on a tour of 
visitation through the colony, and offered to 
perform baptismal and marriage ceremonies 
for all who might wish to receive them. 
Having been invited where he was to receive 
applications and administer, at a particular 
house in the village, I attended with two or 
three friends to see what would be done. 
Several settlers from the United States, who 
I knew had no inclination in favour of Roman 
Catholicism, and though they had received 
a Protestant education, presented themselves 
for baptism. These, as I have reason to be- 
lieve, acted merely on a wish to recommend 
themselves to the favour of the government. 
Several afterwards came with their wives, 
and were married again, lest the legality of 
the Protestant ceremony should not be ac- 
knowledged, and stand as a bar between 
their descendants and their estates. The 
priest stated that he had married about five- 
and-twenty in one evening in some place in 
the country, where many colonists had as- 
sembled on timely notice being given of his 
visit . ,r We do not know whether this in- 
tolerant practice was formally abandoned or 
has been quietly set aside. 

Whatever were the regulations under which 
immigrants settled in Texas, it is certain the 
country received a constant accession of in- 
habitants, many of whom were sheer adven- 
turers and land-jobbers from the States, 
regardless of every thing but the prospect 
of acquiring property in a country possessing 
such bounteous resources. In 1824, when 
the Mexican republic was divided into states, 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


Lord North and his Mends were at length 
compelled to resign ; but Pitt, as he was not 
offered a seat in the cabinet, declined taking 
office under Lord Rockingham, who suc- 
ceeded to the premiership. On the 22d of 
May, 1782, he made an unsuccessful motion 
for a committee to enquire into the state of 
the representative system. On this occasion 
he spoke to the following import: — 

“The representation of the commons in 
parliament," he observed, “was a matter 
so truly interesting, that it had at all times 
excited the admiration of men the most en- 
lightened; while the defects found in it had 
given them reason to apprehend the most 
alarming consequences. That it had lately 
undergone material alterations, by which 
the commons’ house of parliament had re- 
ceived an improper and dangerous bias, he 
believed it would be idle for him to attempt 
to prove. That beautiful frame of govern- 
ment, which had made us the envy and ad- 
miration of mankind, and in which the peo- 
ple were entitled to hold so distinguished a 
share, was so far dwindled and departed 
from its original purity, that the representa- 
tives ceased in a great degree to be con- 
nected with the people. It was not his in- 
tention to enter into any enquiry respecting 
the proper mode of reform, or to consider 
what would most completely tally and square 
with the original frame of the constitution : 
this he left to a committee; but still he felt 
it his duty to state some facts and circum- 
stances which, in his opinion, made this 
object of reform essentially necessary. He 
believed, indeed, that there was no member 
of that house who would not acknowledge 
that the representation was incomplete. It 
was perfectly understood that there were 
some of the boroughs under the influence 
of the treasury, and others totally possessed 
by them. It was manifest that such boroughs 
had not one quality of representation in 
them. They had no share or concern in 
the general interests of the country; and 
they had in fact no stake for which to ap- 
point guardians in the popular assembly. 
The influence of the treasury in some bo- 
roughs was also contested, not by the elec- 
tors of those boroughs, but by some power- 
ful man, who assumed or pretended to an 
hereditary property in what oughtonlvtobe 
the rights and privileges of the electors. There 
were other boroughs, which had now in fact 
no actual existence but in the return of 
members to that house. They had no ex- 
istence in property, in population, in trade, 
or in weight of any kind. Another set of 
boroughs and towns claimed to themselves 
the right of bringing their votes to market. 
They had no other market, no other pro- 
perty, and no other stake in the country, 
than the property and price which they pro- 
cured for their votes. Such boroughs were 
the most dangerous of all others. So far 
from consulting the interests of their country 
in the choice which they made, they held 
out their borough to the best purchaser; 
and in fact some of them belonged more to 


the nabob of Arcot, than they did to the 
people of England. They were towns and 
boroughs more within the jurisdiction of the 
Carnatic, than the limits of the empire of 
Great Britain; and it was a fact pretty well 
known, and generally understood, that the 
nabob of the Carnatic had no less than se- 
ven or eight members in that honse. There 
was no man in that house who possessed 
more reverence for the constitution, and 
more respect even for its vestiges, than him- 
self. But he was afraid that the reverence 
and enthusiasm which Englishmen enter- 
tained for the constitution would, if not sud- 
denly prevented, be the means of destroying 
it ; for, such was their enthusiasm, that they 
would not even remove its defects, for fear 
of touching its beauty. But so great was 
his reverence for the beauties of that con- 
stitution, that he wished to remove those 
defects, as he clearly perceived that they 
were defects which altered the radical prin- 
ciples of the constitution. That a reform of 
the present parliamentary representation 
was indispensably necessary, was the senti- 
ment of some of the first and greatest cha- 
racters in the kingdom ; and he should also 
observe that he well knew it to be the sen- 
timent of his much honoured father, the 
late earl of Chatham, who was firmly of 
opinion that a reform of the representation 
was absolutely requisite for the security of 
the liberties of the people of this country.” 
He concluded with moving “ that a commit- 
tee should be appointed to inquire into the 
state of the representation in parliament, 
and to report to the house their observations 
thereon." This proposition was seconded 
by Alderman Sawbriage, and supported by 
Sir George Seville. Mr, Fox, although then 
a minister, spoke in favor of reform ; and 
instanced the county of Middlesex, which, 
he said, was so little represented, that al- 
though it contained one -eighth part of the 
whole number of the electors of Great Bri- 
tain, — although it paid one-sixth part of the 
land-tax, ana a full third of all other taxes, 
— yet it had not more than a fifty-fifth part 
of its representation. The motion, however, 
on a division, was rejected; but the major- 
ity was small, for it only consisted of 40, the 
numbers being 161 to 121. 

When Lord Shelburne became premier, 
Pitt — then only twenty-three years of age — 
was called to the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer; and when, in the course of a 
few months, the Coalition drove his lordship 
from office, the premiership itself was of- 
fered by the king to the youthful chancellor, 
but declined. Bishop Tomline praises this 
act, and reganls it “ as sufficient to refute 
the charge of inordinate ambition which has 
been sometimes urged against Mr. Pitt;” 
but it may fairly be askea whether this act 
was not one quite as much of mere prudence 
as self-denial? What chance could he and 
his party have had at this juncture, in re- 
sisting a coalition so powerful and indefati- 
gable as that which had just prevailed against i 
Shelburne,— a coalition too against which — 
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SHERIDAN. 


While on the verge of manhood, Sheridan 
conceived a passion for Miss Linley, the far- 
famed ‘ Maid of Bath,’ who “ appears to have 
spread her gentle conquests to an extent al- 
most unparalleled in the annals of beauty.” 
He had numerous rivals, and amongst others 
his elder brother, Charles, and his earliest and 
most intimate friend, Halhed, then studying 
at Oxford ; but he soon triumphed over them 
all, and appears to have been privately married 
to Miss Linley in France, in the month of 
March, 1779, though the young couple were 
re-married in England, in April, 1773. 

Sheridan now entered his name on the books 
of the Middle Temple, but he was altogether 
unit for a profession demanding such close and 
strenuous attention as that of law. He made 
a little by writing for the newspapers, a labour 
in which his wife cheerfully and ably assisted 
him ; but the main dependance of the young 
couple was the interest of £3000, which a Mr. 
Long, who was one of Miss Linley’s rejected 
suitors, had generously settled upon her. Dur- 
ing this period, the happiest in their lives, the 
young couple lived in retirement at East 
Burnham. 

On the 17th of January, 177S, Sheridan’s 
powers as a dramatic writer were proved by 
the bringing out of his first comedy, ‘ The 
Rivals,’ at Covent Garden. Its success was 
decisive ; and was followed up by the opera of 
‘ The Duenna,’ which took a run unparalleled 
in the annals of the drama, having been acted 
no less than seventy-five times in one season. 
Soon after this, Sheridan became proprietor of 
Garrick's moiety of the patent of Drury Lane. 
Mr. Moore is unable to explain how or where 
the young dramatist got the money necessary 
to effect this purpose ; he managed however to 
procure it, and place himself in the situation 
of patentee and manager of that expensive 
establishment. In 1777 he placed his fame as 
a dramatic writer on its highest pinnacle, by 
the production of ‘ The School for Scandal.’ 
11 It would be something of the latest,” says 
the Edinburgh reviewer of Mr. Moore’s bio- 
graphy, “ to engage now in a critique on 1 The 
Rivals,’ or * The School for Scandal ; ’ and it 
would be useless. The public and general 
judgment is right ; both in the very high rank 
it has assigned to these pieces, and in the 
exceptions with which it has qualified its praise. 
They are all over sparkling with wit, and alive 
with character ; and nothing, so much better 
in its substance than the real conversation of 

S ilite society, ever came so near it in manner. 

ut there is too much merely ornamental dia- 
logue, and with some very fine theatrical situ- 
ations, too much intermission in theaction and 
business of the play ; and, above all, there is 
too little real warmth of feeling, and too few 
indications of noble or serious passion tho- 
roughly to satisfy the wants of English readers 
and spectators — even in comedy. Their wit is 
the best of them ; and we do not mean to 
deny that it is both genuine and abundant. But 
it is fashioned too much after one pattern ; and 
resolved too often into studied comparisons, 
and ludicrous and ingenious similes. There 
is a degree of monotony in this ; and its very 


condensation gives it something of a quaint, 
elaborate, and ostentatious air. The good 
things are all detached, and finished, and inde- 
pendent, each in itself ; and, accordingly, they 
do not inform the style with a diffusive splen- 
dour, such as the sun sheds on a fine landscape, 
but sparkle in their separate spheres, more in 
the manner of nightly illuminations in a luxu- 
rious city. Itis but a forked and jagged light- 
ning, compared to the broad flashes of Snak- 
speare, that kindle the whole horizon with 
their wide and continuous blaze 1 It is not 
flair, perhaps, to name that mighty name, in 
estimating the merits of any other writer. But, 
since it is done, it may serve still farther to 
illustrate what we mean, if we add, that, where 
Sheridan resembles him at all in his wit and 
humour, it is rather in the ostentatious and 
determined pleasantries of such personages as 
Mercutio or Benedict, than in the rich and 
redundant inventions of Falstaff, the light- 
hearted gaiety of Rosalind, the jollity of Sir 
Toby, or the inexhaustible humours and fancies 
of his clowns, fairies, fools, constables, serving 
men, and justices. What a variety 1 what 
force, what facility, — and how little depending 
upon point, epigram, or terseness of any ex- 
pression ! ” 

‘ The School for Scandal’ was speedily fill- 
lowed by another successful comedy, entitled 
* The Critic.’ But politics, not literature, was 
the great business of Sheridan’s life, and to this 
sphere of action we must now turn our atten- 
tion. 

His first appearance before the public as a 
political character, was in conjunction with 
Mr. Fox at the beginning of the year 1780, 
when the famous resolutions on the state of 
the representation, signed by Fox as chairman 
of the Westminster committee, together with a 
report on the same subject from the sub-com- 
mittee, signed by Sheridan, were laid before 
the public. Previous to this, however, Sheri- 
dan had written numerous political articles and 
pamphlets on the whig side ; and had got into 
habits of intimacy with the leaders of that 
party. By means of Mr., subsequently Lord 
John Townshend, he became acquainted with 
Fox. “ I made the first dinner party,” says 
his lordship, “ at which they met ; having told 
Fox that all the notions he might have con- 
ceived of Sheridan’s talent and genius, from 
the comedy of 1 The Rivals,’ &c. would fall 
infinitely short ofthe admiration of his stonish- 
ing powers, which, I was sure, he would enter- 
tain at the first interview. The first interview 
between them (there were very few predent, 
only Tickell and myself, and one or two more) 
I shall never forget. Fox told me, after 
breaking up from dinner, that he had always 
thought Hare, after my uncle, Charles Towns- 
hend, the wittiest man he had ever met with, 
but that Sheridan surpassed them both infi- 
nitely.” Sheridan’s admiration of Fox was 
equally great ; and the congeniality of their 
minds soon produced a close friendship. With 
Windham he had been previously intimate ; and 
his acquaintance with Burke speedily followed. 
The latter, however, appears to have always 
regarded Sheridan with an eye of mistrust. 
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SOUTHEY. 


Mr. Southey's prose style can scarcely be 
too much praised. It is plain, clear, pointed, 
familiar, perfectly modern in its texture, bat 
with a grave and sparkling admixture of 
archaisms in its ornaments and phraseology. 
He is the best and most natural prose writer 
of any poet of the day. The manner is per- 
haps superior to the matter, that is, in Ms 
Essays and Reviews. There is rather a want 
of originality, and even of impetus ; but there 
is no want of playful or biting satire, of inge- 
nuity, of casuistry, of learning, and of in- 
formation. He is ‘ full of wise saws and 
modem (as well as ancient) instances.’ Mr. 
Southey may not always convince his oppo- 
nents, but he seldom fails to stagger, never to 
gall them. In a word, we may describe his 
style by saying, that he has not the body 
or thickness of port-wine, but is like clear 
sherry, with kernels of old authors thrown 
into it. He also excels as an historian and 
prose translator. His histories abound in 
information, and exhibit proofs of the most 
indefatigable patience and industry. By no 
uncommon process of the mind, Mr. Southey 
seems willing to steady the extreme levity of 
his opinions and feelings by an appeal to 
facts. His translations of the Spanish and 
French romances, are also executed con 
amore, and with the literary care and fidelity 
of a mere linguist. That of the Cid, in 
particular, is a master-piece. Not a word 
could be altered for the better, in the old 
style which it adopts in conformity to the 
original. It is no less interesting in itself, 
or as a record of high and chivalrous feelings 
and manners, than it is worthy of perusal as 
a literary curiosity. Mr. Southey's conver- 
sation has a little resemblance to a common- 
place book ; his habitual deportment to a 
piece of clock-work. He is not remarkable 
either as a reasoner or as an observer : but 
he is quick, unaffected, replete with anecdote, 
various and retentive in his reading, and ex- 
tremely happy in his play upon words, as 
most scholars are who give their minds this 
sportive turn; We have chiefly seen Mr. 
Southey in society where few people appear 
to advantage, we mean in that of Mr. Cole- 
ridge. He has not certainly the same range 
of speculation, nor the same flow of sound- 
ing words ; but he makes up by the details 
of knowledge, and by a scrupulous correct- 
ness of statement, for what he wants in ori- 
ginality of thought, or impetuous declama- 
tion. The tones of Mr. Coleridge’s voice are 
eloquence ; those of Mr. Southey are meagre, 
shrill, and dry. Mr. Coleridge’s forte is 
conversation, and he is conscious of this : 
Mr. Southey evidently considers writing as 
his strong hold, and, if gravelled in an argu- 
ment, refers to something he has written on 
the subject, or brings out his portfolio, dou- 
bled down in dog-ears, in confirmation of 
some fact. 

He is scholastic and professional in his 
ideas. He sets more value on what he writes 
than on what he says. He is, perhaps, 
prouder of his library than of his own pro- 
ductions — themselves a library I — He is more 
simple in his manners than hiB friend Mr. 
Coleridge ; but at the same time less cordial 


or conciliating. He is less vain, or has less 
hope of pleasing, and therefore lays himself 
less out to please. There is an air of conde- 
scension in his civility. With a tall loose 
figure, a peaked austerity of countenance, 
and no inclination to embonpoint, you would 
say he was something puritanical, sometimes 
ascetic in his appearance. He answers to 
Mandeville’s description of Addison, ‘ a par- 
son in a tie-wig.’ He is not a boon com- 
panion, nor does he indulge in the pleasures 
of the table, nor in any other vice ; nor are 
we aware that Mr. Southey is chargeable 
with any human frailty but — want of charity I 
Having fewer errors to plead guilty to, he is 
less lenient to those of others. He was bom 
an age too late. Had he lived a century or 
two ago, he would have been a happy as well 
as blameless character. But the distraction 
of the time has unsettled him, and the mul- 
tiplicity of his pretensions have jostled with 
each other. No man in our day (at least no 
man of genius) has led so uniformly and en- 
tirely the life of a scholar from boyhood to 
the present hour, devoting himself to learn- 
ing with the enthusiasm of an early love, 
with the sincerity and constancy of a religi- 
ous vow — and well would it have been for him 
if he had confined himself to this, and not 
undertaked to pull down or to patch up the 
State ! However irregular in his opinions, 
Mr. Southey is constant, unremitting, me- 
chanical in his studies, and in the perform- 
ance of his duties. There is nothing Pindaric 
or Shandean here. In all the relations and 
charities of private life, he is correct, exem- 
plary, generous, just. We never heard a sin- 
gle impropriety laid to his charge ; and if he 
has many enemies, few men can boast more 
numerous and stauncher friends. 

The variety and piquancy of his writings 
form a striking contrast to the mode in which 
they are produced. He rises early, and 
writes or reads till near breakfast time. He 
writes or reads after breakfast till dinner, 
after dinner till tea, and from tea till bed- 
time. Study serves him for business, exer- 
cise, recreation. He passes from verse to 
prose, from history to poetry, from reading 
to writing, by a stop-watch. He writes a 
fair hand, without blots, sitting upright in 
his chair, leaves off when he comes to the 
bottom of the page, and changes the subject 
for another, as opposite as the antipodes. 
His mind is, after all, rather the recipient 
and transmitter of knowledge than the origi- 
nator of it. He has hardly grasp of thought 
enough to arrive at any great leading truth. 
His passions do not amount to more than 
irritaoility. With some gall in his pen, and 
coldness m his manner, he has a great deal of 
kindness in his heart. Rash in his opinions, 
he is steady in his attachments — and is a man 
in many particulars admirable, in all respec- 
table — his political inconsistency alone ex- 
cepted 1 

Such is the homage that even a political as 
well as a critical opponent of Robert Southey 
found himself constrained to pay to his ex- 
emplary and irreproachable private charac- 
ter — to his good and guileless heart. 

The inveteracy with which Lord Byron 
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COLONIZATION. 


The South Australian system is founded on this 
main principle — that the public land of a colony 
should be disposed of, not by grant or gift, but by 
sale, and at such a price as to preclude emigrant 
labourers from becoming landowners until they 
have worked as hired labourers for some years. It 
is thus only, where land is, as one may say, natu- 
rally cheap, that, except by means of some kind of 
slavery, combination of labour and division of em- 
ployment can ever be secured. This principle, 
which was generally deemed absurd ten years ago. 
is now acknowledged by every body, who knows 
anything of the subject, to be not less sound than 
important in its essential and incidental conse- 
quences. The most important of its incidental 
consequences is the creation of revenue from the 
sale of lands. This revenue being employed in 
defraying the cost of immigration, labourers are 
poured into the colony at the greatest possible 
rate ; and a lower price suffices for the sole object 
of a price, than if this rev enue were any otherwise 
employed. This is the second leading principle of 
the system. 

Lord Howick imagines that he has adopted 
these principles in his Regulations for New South 
Wales. In order to undeceive him, as well as to 
explain his other differences with Mr. Ward, we 
shall now compare South Australia with other 
colonies. 

In South Australia, no one can obtain a single 
acre except by purchase. In New South Wales 
and other colonies, land is still granted to officers 
of the Army and Navy. This exception from the 
rule necessarily interferes with the system, by ren- 
dering land cheaper than it would be if all had to 
pay, and is also grossly unjust towards those who 
arc obliged to pay. It is a remnant of the old sys- 
tem of favouritism. To make some pay and let 
others take without paying, is to tax the payers 
for the benefit of the others. In South Australia, 
there is perfect equality for all as to the terms on 
which public land may be obtained. Lord Howick 
prefers the method of unjust exceptions in favour 
of a particular class. 

In South Australia, the price is fixed and uni- 
form ; in all the other colonies, they sell by auc- 
tion at an upset price. The difference is very im- 
portant. Where the price is fixed and uniform, 
the rule is, “ first come, first served,” and every 
intending purchaser obtains without delay the land 
which he desires : whereas the plan of auction re- 
quires delay, (for there can be no competition 
without notice of the intended sale,) and, what is 
far worse, the intending purchaser, at whose in- 
stance the land is put up for sale, may be deprived 
of the spot which he has carefully selected, by the 
competition of others, who, relying ou his industry 
and judgment in selecting, overbid him at the auc- 
tion, and steal the fruit of his exertions. Nor are 
the delay and injustice of the auction plan com- 
pensated by a single advantage. For what is the 
sole object of any price ? — it is merely to prevent 
the too facile acquisition of land by labourers. 
And this is accomplished quite as effectually by a 
fixed and uniform price as by auction. But, says 
Lord Howick, “it is contrary to every principle 


of justice and common sense to affix the same price 
to all land, however it may vary in fertility and 
natural advantages.” The remark is dictated by 
a profound misconception of the principle of sell- 
ing. W'hilst that principle requires that the price 
of all land should be sufficient for the object in 
view, it also forbids that the price of any land 
should be more than sufficient for that object. 
The upset price, being that at which practically 
most of the land is sold, should be a sufficient 
price ; then, why in any case take more by means 
of auction and competition ? Buppose that some 
land is of inferior fertility or position ; it will not 
be sold till the increase of population makes it 
worth purchasing. Lord Howick is thinking 
about auction in an old country, where the object 
is to attain the highest possible price. That is 
not the object in selling the public lands of a co- 
lony. Always enough, but never more than 
enough, is the true principle, which is most surely 
carried into effect by a fixed and uniform price. 
The price of public land in a colony is the standard 
which determines the period of the poor emigrant’s 
service as a hired labourer. Lord Howick un- 
derstands the subject so little, or rather so com- 
pletely misunderstands it, as to insist on a varying 
standard ! Does he know why the Mint price of 
gold is 31. 17s. 10 d. the ounce, whatever may be 
the demand for gold as a commodity, or the diffe- 
rent prices that it would fetch at different times if 
sold by auction ? South Australia is the only co- 
lony in which the principle of a standard price for 
new land is recognised — the only principle on 
which the imposition of any price can be defended. 
This is an immense advantage, over and above 
those of avoiding delay and preventing injustice to 
the intending buyer who has taken pains to select 
the land for which he is ready to pay. 

The whole produce of the sales of land in South 
Australia, without any deduction whatsoever, forms 
an emigration-fund. As respects the other colo- 
nies, the revenue is used for all sorts of purposes 
at the pleasure of the Governors or the Colonial 
Office. The buyer in South Australia, therefore, 
enjoys another great advantage — that of having 
the whole of his purchase-money, and of all other 
purchasers, expended bo as to give the greatest 
possible value to the land which he has bought. 
The buyers of land in New South Wales, on the 
contrary — some or all of their purchase-money 
being used for general purposes — are specially 
taxed for the general benefit. This is the same 
sort of unfairness as is involved in making some 
pay and giving to others. Lord Howick defends 
both these infractions of the South Australian 
principle. A comparison of the sales of land in 
the two colonies shows how much he is the enemy 
of New South Wales. The universal voice of 
that colony (the Governor alone excepted) demands 
that the entire land-revenue should be devoted to 
emigration. 

The South Australian system is guaranteed by 
an act of Parliament. Lord Howick contends that 
no such security is required. He says that the sys- 
tem which he set on foot for New South Wales in 
1831, has been constantly pursued. This is a mis- 
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TESTS OF MADNESS. 


In lunacy, considered as a branch of medical 
jurisprudence, the first and most important article 
of discussion — as in all similar subjects of inquiry — 
concerns classification. A perfect classification 
implies a degree of knowledge and comprehension 
of a subject, already attained, that leaves compara- 
tively little to be acquired in other departments ; 
nor, indeed, till a subject is sifted to the bottom, 
and all its ramifications known and understood, 
can we be certain whether such classification is 
perfect or not. Classification is as difficult as it is 
important, and for the same reason ; and this diffi- 
culty is in proportion to the ambiguousness of the 
objects endeavoured to be classed, and to their 
multiplicity. It is on the latter account that this 
branch of science, as it regards lunacy, appears to 
be so embarrassed, and embarrassing ; and that, 
in spite of all modern medical philosophy has done 
for it — especially the French practitioners, who 
have paid the most particular and successful atten- 
tion to the subject — it remains full of defects and 
improprieties. This would seem to arise in a great 
measure from the imperfection of language, — that 
fruitful source of error, — showing itself in an ab- 
surd nomenclature, at once redundant and defec- 
tive. What can be thought of the perspicuity of 
those views which clothe themselves m a language 
including, amongst other terms of greater or less 
presumed distinction, madness, lunacy, insanity, 
unsoundness of mind, derangement, mental aber- 
ration, mental alienation, mental imbecility, mania, 
monomania, hallucination, phrensy, melancholia, 
delirium, dementia, amentia, idiotism, fatuity? 
The use of these and other terms, in senses for the 
most part arbitrary and inconsistent, has undoubt- 
edly tended to perpetuate the confused notions in 
which they probably originated. If every species 
of insanity had its distinctive appellation, no doubt 
the existing vocabulary instead of being overloaded, 
would not oe found full enough ; but a mere bun- 
dle of words, not duly representing an equal num- - 
ber of ideas, is no auxilliary to science, but only 
an incumbrance and a perplexity. We have had 
a grave philological dispute the other day on the 
bench, in a case of this nature, where it was main- 
tained by one learned brother that insanity was far 
insaner than unsoundness ; by the other learned 
brother, that unsoundness, on the contrary, was 
considerably the madder of the two. Now, how- 
ever preposterous such, or any distinction between 
insanus and unsound may appear to those who 
know that no two words in two languages ever 
more thoroughly corresponded one to the other, 
yet we believe some weighty difference is really 
recognized, not alone by Middlesex Magistrates, 
but by legal authorities ou this subject ; a differ- 
ence that may influence the question, whether a 
poor man shall to the hospital or not. What the 
difference consists in, it evidently nuzzles the big- 
wigs to say, since two of them flatly contradict 
one another about it in open court ; and perhaps 
much unanimity can hardly be looked for in a 
matter where aU opinions are gratuitous. “ Lu- 
nacy ” is now confessed by the physicians to lie a 
word with a blunder in it ; but the law — that last 
refuge for adsurdity — protects it ; and every now 
and then an inquest is held which might, for every 
purpose of legitimate meaning, be called, a " com- 
mission to inquire whether any, and what corres- 
pondence, is carried on with the moon by John 
So-and-so ” Then some medical writers adopt the 
divisions dementia and amentia, and are at great 
pains to settle what constitutes the one and what 
constitutes the other ; although there is nothing 
in the words themselves to justify the least practi- 
cal distinction, and Cickko himself (for these are 
classical words, not apothecary’s Latin) tells us 


plainly that they both meant the same thing. 

“ Animi affectionem lumine mentis carentem nomi- 
naverunt amentiam eademque dement iam.” (The 
condition of a mind wanting the light of reason 
has been named amentia and the same has been 
named dementia.) All that the one or the other 
can express, is the general negation of mind or in- 
tellect, and tliat general sense cannot be narrowed 
to a peculiar one at the bidding of a medical writer. 
It is another singular instance of the anomalous, 
that melancholy should signify one thing, melan- 
cholia another ; and this is not merely an impro- 
priety in language, but it discovers one of the 
main dilemmas of the mad doctors, who cannot, 
after even’ effort, draw the line of demarcation 
between the sane and the insane, but still botch it 
over for want of a minuter insight into the nature 
of the disease. A man who, being surroiuided 
with every possible comfort and happiness, con- 
ceives himself to be the most miserable creature ou 
earth, may be allowed to be melancholy mad, per- 
haps ; another man who merely gives wav to low 
spirits, who is moderately “ melancholy, on some 
slight, but still insufficient grounds, though he can 
hardly be deemed very reasonable, will assuredly 
not be voted mad. These are intervals of difference 
sufficiently large, however, for all to judge of ; and 
although both the cases we have imagined present 
precisely the same phenomenon — that of melan- 
choly indulged without sufficient cause — we see at 
once the necessity of admitting the madness in 
the one instance, and of rebutting it in the other. 
But let these tw o cases be gradually approximated; 
let the excgjs, which we have imagined on the one 
hand, be moderated, and the moderation on the 
other, be exceeded ; let more sufficient causes su- 
pervene in the former case, and fewer be exhibited 
in the latter ; the point will come at last w here 
the reputed insanity must meet — but who will 
fix it? 

Not to reason closely on this subject, is not to 
reason at all ; for the subject itself is close and 
complicated, and will not yield one inch to the 
coarser appliances of argument — opening with dif- 
ficulty to its sharpest edge. To complain of too 
much refining, therefore, is absurd, since, refine as 
w r e will, we never can make the subtlety of the 
argument equal to the subtlety of the matter. 
Even supposing that there is an actual point in 
the progress of melancholia at which the mind is 
transferred from the character of sanity to that of 
insanity, — that this point, for example, is either 
moral or physical, that it takes place either in the 
force and nature of the fatuitous impressions, or 
in a certain collapse, or other positive organic 
change, Impelling to the substance of the brain, — 
yet it w'ere not possible to announce the moment 
when such change should take place. In innume- 
rable cases, insanity is considered to have lain 
dormant for months, nay, for years, without having 
become indicated or even suspected . and the very 
reasons on which this belief is founded appear 
sufficient to annul all pretensions to certainty in 
regard to criteria. Yet, in this most critical dark- 
ness and dubiety, has the " stern necessity ” of 
practical legislation forced us ou the use of names, 
and on the things or actions which those names 
bespeak, — adopted in a sort of despair betwixt law 
and metaphysics, and certainly in many (in most?) 
cases neither realizing the just objects of the for- 
mer nor expressing the latter’s moral truths. At 
present you have only to add an a to melancholy 
and it means madness “ Melancholia” is the ac- 
cusative case of “ melancholy.” 

This is not a subject on which to enteT at length 
in the columns of a newspaper, but one useful to 
recur to occasionally, and on which all classes of 
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XXV. 

To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

W r ith the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean — 

This is not solitude ; ’t is but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 

XXVI. 

But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen. 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued; 

This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

XXVII. 

More blest the life of godly eremite, 

Such as on lonely Athos may be seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant height, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he w’ho there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallow’d spot ; 

Then slowly tear him from the ’witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot. 

Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pass we the long, unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 

Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well-known caprice of wave and wind ; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel ; 

The foul, the fair, the contrary', the kind, 

As breezes rise and fall and billows swell, 

Till on some jocund mom— lo, land ! and all is well. 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles. 

The sister tenants of the middle deep ; 

There for the weary still a haven smiles, 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep, 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For liim who dared prefer a mortal bride : 

Here, too, his boy essayed the dreadful leap 
Stem Mentor urg’d from high to yonder tide ; 

While thus of both bereft, the nymph-queen doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone : 

But trust not this ; too easy youth, beware ! 

A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne, 
And thou may’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sweet Florence ! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would be thine: 
But check’d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mme. 


XXXI. 

Thus Harold deem’d, as on that lady’s eye 
He look’d, and met its beam without a thought. 

Save admiration glancing harmless by : 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught. 

But knew him as his worshipper no more, 

And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought : 

Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 

Well deem’d the little god his ancient sway was o’er. 

XXXII. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth with smooth amaze, 
One who, ’t was said, still sigh’d to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze. 

Which others hail’d with real, or mimic awe, 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law ; 
All that gay beauty from her bondsmen claims : 

And much she marvell’d that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told flames, 
Which though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little knew she that seeming marble-heart, 

Now mask’d in silence, or withheld by pride, 

Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art. 

And spread its snares licentious far and wide j 
Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside, 

As long as aught was worthy to pursue : 

But Harold on such thoughts no more relied; 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue, 

Yet never would he join the lovers’ whining crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s breast, 

W’ho thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What careth she for hearts when once possess’d ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 

Disguise even tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

*T is an old lesson ; time approves it true. 

And those who know it best, deplore it most; 

When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost ; 

Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 

These are thy fhiits, successful passion 1 these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost. 

Still to the last it rankles, a disease 
Not to be cured when love itself forgets to please. 

XXXVI. 

Away 1 nor let me loiter in my song, 

For we have many a mountain-path to tread, 

And many a varied shore to sail along, 

By pensive sadness, not by fiction, led — - 
Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought ; 

Or e’er in new Utopias were read, 

! To teach man what he might be, or he ought ; 
j If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught. 
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While thus she mused, her pinions fann’d 
The air of that sweet Indian land, 

Whose air is balm ; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds ; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 

Lovely, with gold beneath their tides ; 

Whose sandal groves and bowers of spice 
Slight be a Peri’s Paradise ! 

But crimson now her rivers ran 
With human blood — the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 

And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 
Up wafted from the innocent flowers ! 

Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
Thy pagods and thy pillar’d shades — 

Thy cavern shrines and idol stones, 

Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones ? 

'Tis He of Gazna ! — fierce in wrath 
He comes, and India’s diadems 
Lie scatter’d in his ruinous path. — 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 

Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and loved sultana ; — , 

Maidens within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 

And choaks up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze, 

And, through the war-field’s bloody haze. 
Beholds a youthful warrior stand, 

Alone, beside his native river, — 

The red blade broken in his hand. 

And the last arrow in his quiver. 

“ Live,” said the conqueror, “ live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I l>car !” 

Silent that youthful warrior stood — 

Silent he pointed to the flood 

All crimson with his country’s blood, 

Then sent his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to the invader’s heart. 

False flew the shaft, though i>ointed well ; 

The tyrant lived, the hero fell ! — 

Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay, 

And, when the rush of war was past, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 
Of morning light, she caught the last— 

Last glorious drop his heart had shed, 

Before its free-born spirit fled 1 

“ Be this,” she cried, as she wing’d her flight, 

“ My welcome gift at the Gates of Light, 

Though foul are the drops that oft distill 
On the field of warfare, blood like this, 

For Liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill, 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss ! 

Oh ! if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

’Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause 
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“ Sweet,” said the Angel, as she gave 
The gift into his radiant hand, 

‘‘ Sweet is our welcome of the brave. 

Who die thus for their native land. — 

But sec— alas ! — the crystal bar 
Of Eden moves not — holier far 
Than even this drop the boon must be, 

That opes the gates of heaven for thee ! ” 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 

Now among Afric’s Lunar Mountains, 

Far to the south, the Peri lighted ; 

And sleek’d her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide, whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth, 

Deep in those solitary woods, 

Where oft the Genii of the Floods 
Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 

And hail the new-born Giant’s smile ! 

Thence, over Egypt’s palmy groves, 

Her grots and sepulchres of kings, 

The exiled Spirit sighing roves ; 

And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale — now loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
’ 'Hie azure calm of Moris’ Lake. 

! ’Twas a fair scene— a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold ! 

Who could have thought, that saw' this night 
Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Basking in heaven’s serenest light ; — 

Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
J Languidly their leaf- crown’d heads, 

I Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
| Warns them to their silken beds 

| Those virgin lilies, sill the night 

Bathing their beauties in the lake, 

That they may rise more fresh and bright, 
When their beloved sun’s awake ; — 

Those ruin’d shrines and towers tha seem 
The relics of a splendid dream ; 
j Amid whose fairy loneliness 

Nought but the lapwing’s cry is heard, 
j Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 

Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 

Some purple-winged Sultana sitting 
Upon a column, motionless 
j And glittering, like an idol bird ! — 
i Who could have thought that there, e’en there, 

j Amid those scenes so still and fair, 

! The Demon of the Plague hath cast 

From his hot wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far than ever come 
I From the red Desert’s sands of flame '. 

I So quick, that every living thing 

Of human shape, touch’d by his wing, 

Like plants where the Simoom hath past, 

At once falls black and withering ! 

The sun went down on many a brow. 

Which, full of bloom and freshness then 
Is rankling in the pest-house now. 

And ne’er will feel that sun again ! 

And oh ! to see the unburied heaps 
»*» On which the lonely moonlight sleeps 
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THE GIAOUR. 


Stern Hassan hath a journey ta'en 
With twenty vassals in his train. 

Each arm’d, as best becomes a man 
With arquebuss and ataghan ; 

The chief before, os deck’d for war. 

Bears in his belt the scimitar 
Stain’d with the best of Amaut blood, 

When in the pass the rebels stood, 

And few return’d to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Pome’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that once a pasha wore, 

Which still though gemm’d and boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers trembled to behold. 

’Tis said he goes to woo a bride 
More true than her who left his side ; 

The faithless slave that broke her bower. 

And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 


The sun’s last rays are on the hill. 

And sparkle in the fountain rill. 

Whose welcome waters, cool and clear. 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer : 

Here may the loitering merchant Greek 
Find that repose ’t were vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard — 

Here may he rest where none can see, 

In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 

And with forbidden wine may stain 
The bowl a Moslem must not drain. 

* * * * * 

The foremost Tartar's in the gap. 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap ; 

The rest in lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile : 

Above, the mountain rears a peak, 

Where vultures whet the thirsty beak, 

And theirs may be a feast to night, 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light ; 
Beneath, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam, 

And left a channel bleak and bare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there : 
Each side the mid way path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray, 

By time, or mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 

For where is he that hath beheld 
The peak of Liakura unveiled ? 


They reach the grove of pine at last : 

“ Blsmilloh ! now* the peril’s past; 

For yonder view the open plain. 

And there w-e ’ll prick our steeds amain : " 
The Chiaus spake, and as he said, 

A bullet whistled o’er his head ; 

The foremost Tartar bites the ground l 
Scarce had they time to check the rein, 
Swift from their steeds the riders bound j 
But three shall never mount again : 


Unseen the foes that gave the wound, 

I The dying ask revenge in vain. 

With steel unsheath’d, and carbine bent. 
Some o’er their courser’s harness leant. 

Half shelter’d by the steed ; 

Some fly behind the nearest rock, 
l And there aw ait the coming shock, 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 

Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 

! Stern Hassan only from his horse 

Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 

’Till fiery flashes in the van 
Proclaim too sure the robber clan 
Have well secured the only way 
Could now avail the promised prey ; 

Then curl’d his heavy beard with ire. 

And glared his eye with fiercer fire : 

“ Though far and near the bullets hiss, 

I’ve ’scaped a bloodier hour than this.” 

And now the foe their covert quit. 

And call his vassals to submit ; 

But Hasson’s frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword. 

Nor of his little band a man 
Resign’d carbine or alaghan, 

Nor ruised the craven cry, Amaun ! 

In fuller sight, more near and near. 

The lately ambush’d foes appear, 

And, issuing from the grove, advance 
Some who on battle charger prance. 

Who leads them on with foreign brand. 

Far flashing in his red right hand? 

” ’ Tis he ! ’tis he ! I know’ him now ; 

I know him by his pallid brow ; 

I know him by the evil eye 
That aids his envious treachery ; 

I know him by his jet block barb : 

Though now arrayed in Arnaut garb. 

Apostate from his ow*n vile faith, 

I It shall not save him from the death : 

I ’Tis he ! well met in any hour, 

Lost Leila’s love, accursed Giaour ! ” 

I 

j As rolls the river into ocean, 
j In sable torrent wildly streaming ; 

: As the sea tide’s opposing motion. 

| In azure column proudly gleaming, 

Beats back the current many a rood, 

In curling foam and mingling flood, 

While eddying w’hirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter rave ; 
j Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash 
| The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 

That shines and shakes beneath the roar ; 
Thus— as the stream and ocean greet. 

With waves that madden as they meet — 
Thus join the bands, whom mutual wrong, 
And fate, and fury, drive along. 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar ; 

And pealing wide or ringing near 
Its echoes on the throbbing ear, 

The deathshot hissing from afar ; 
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CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 

From the tcrminntion of the war with the Turks in 1774, until its 
I recommencement in 1787, the time of Catherine was sufficiently 

occupied in completing the internal regulations of her states, in 
strengthening her influence amongst other powers, and maturing 
| her plans for the entire subversion of the Turkish empire. The 

new favourite whom she had raised to dignity and wealth, the 
| celebrated Prince Potemkin, kept her mind incessantly bent on 

this grand enterprise. She formed a close alliance with Austria, 
: that power agreeing to attack the Turks simultaneously with her- 

self, whenever she was ready to strike the blow. Her triumphal 

E rocession from St. Petersburg to Kerson, where she met the 
mperor of Germany, and her solemn assumption of the sove- 
reignty of the Crimea, aroused the suspicions and indignation of 
the .Sublime Porte, and, agreeably to the expectations of Catherine, 
it declared war against her. Nothing could exceed the joy with 
which she and her people entered on this war, the almost avowed 
purpose of which was to drive the Turks from Europe, and to 
found for her second grandson, Constantine, a new Greek empire 
at Constantinople. We need not enter into the history of the war 
which followed. It was successful on every side. The crowning 
victory was the carrying Ismail by assault," under Suvaroff, when 
30,000 persons are estimated to have been butchered by that 
general and his barbarians. Notwithstanding these victories, 
Catherine was for once in her life desirous of being at peace with 
the Turks, the French revolution having excited apprehensions in 
her, in common with the other sovereigns of Eurojie. A treaty 
was signed between the powers on the 9th January', 179*2, at Jassy, 
by which Russia gained little lievoml a pecuniary indemnification 
of twelve millions of piastres, which the empress had the extra- 
ordinary generosity to forego. In the course of this sanguinary' 
war, the Austrians are estimated to have lost 130,000 soldiers, 
Russia 200,000 and Turkey 330,000. 

If the reputation of Catherine suffered for such acts of unbridled 
I ambition in the eyes of the rest of the world, in those of her own 

I people she appeared crowned with glory’. The Russians were fond 

of repeating that all sprung from the empress herself. Though 
i she had favourites, ministers, and generals, yet she was herself 

j the effective ruler in every branch of government. In some re- 

spects she lived very simply and methodically, but her private 
hours were devoted to the foulest vices. 

I All the projects of this powerful sovereign were at length sud- 

! dcnly arrested. On the 17th November. 1796, Catherine breathed 

her last, after an illness of only a few hours, in the sixty-eighth 
year of her age, and thirty-fifth of her reign. In Russia, where 
the lienefits of her improvements were observable, she left behind 
her a name which was almost adored by the people ; but when 
: her conduct through life is examined by the historian and moral- 

I ist, she is justly ranked among the most worthless and criminal 

of her species. " Her private behaviour was licentious and loath- 
some to the last degree of vileness. She was the cool murderess 
of her husband, and of his cousin Ivan. She was the despoiler of 
nations, and the slayer of millions of her fellow-creatures. Since 
the days of Timour Beg, Europe and Asia had not witnessed the 
, atrocities of such a monster. Her character may be summed up 

| in a few words — She was the greatest female criminal whose life 

is recorded in the page of history. 

| She was succeeded on the throne by Paul I., whose vagaries we 

shall afterwards make the subject of an article. 
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CRABBE’S TALES. 


Waved o’er hi* seat, and soothed his reveries ; 

E’en then he thought of England, nor could sigh. 

But his fond Isabel demanded, “ Why 7” 

Grieved by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English maid : 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d his views 
Of further bliss, for he had wealth to lose : 

His friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 
** His faith as tainted : he his spouse would taint ; 
Make all his children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Christian ground.” 

“ Whilst I was poor,” said Allen, ‘‘none would care 
What my poor notions of religion were ; 

None ask’d me whom I worshipp’d, how I pray’d, 

If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still, 

Nor to make converts had I power or will. 

I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 

And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 

I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d, 

And when the fathers bade me bow, I bow’d : 

Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 

And was a most obedient Catholic. 

But I had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 

A wicked book they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 

To me pernicious, who if it were good 
Or evil question’d not, nor understood : 

Oh ! had I little but the book possess’d, 

I might have read it, and enjoy’d my rest.” 

Alas ! poor Allen, through his wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty conceal’d had been : 

Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown 
Are in an instant through the varnish shown. 

He told their cruel mercy ; how at last, 

In Christian kindness for the merits past, 

They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly, 

Or for his crime and contumacy die ; 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight : 

His wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 

All urging him to flee, he fled, and cursed his flight. 

He next related how he found a way. 

Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay : 

There in the woods he wrought, and there, among 
Some lab’ring seamen, heard his native tongue : 

The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
With JoyfUl force ; he long’d to hear again : 

Again he heard ; he seised an offer’d hand, 

,‘ And when beheld you last our native land 7” 

He cried, “ and in what county ? quickly say”— 

The seaman answer’d— strangers all were they ; 

One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had seen, 

For that esteem’d ; but nothing more he knew. 

Still more to know, would Allen join the crew, 

Sail where they sail’d, and, many a peril past, 

They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor cast ; 

But him they found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 

This grieved not Allen ; then again he sail'd 
For England’s coast, again his fate prevail’d : 

War raged, and he, an active man and strong, 

Was soon Impress’d, and served his country long. 

By various shores he pass’d, on various seas, 

Never so happy as when void of ease.— 

And then he told how in a calm distress’d. 

Day after day his soul was sick of rest ; 

When, as a log upon the deep they stood, 

Then roved his spirit to the inland wood ; 

Till, while awake, he dream ’d, that on the seas 
Were his loved home, the hill, the stream, the trees : 


He gazed, he pointed to the scenes “ There stand ’ ’ 
My wife, my children, ’tis my lovely land ; 

See ! there my dwelling— oh ! delicious scene 
Of my best life — unhand me — are ye men 7” 

And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant mind. 

He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 

’Twas in the Indian seas his limb he lost, 

And he was left half dead upon the coast ; 

But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

“ Thus,” he continued, “ pass’d unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 

But years advancing undermined his health ; 

Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew 
To England’s shore, and scenes his childhood knew: 
He saw his parents, saw his fav’rite maid, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d ; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose 
A wish so strong, it baffled his repose ; 

Anxious he felt on English earth to lie ; 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 

He then described the gloom, the dread he found, 
When first he landed on the chosen ground, 

Where undefined was all he hoped and fear’d, 

And how confused and troubled all appear’d ; 

His thoughts in past and present scenes employ’d. 

All views in fixture blighted and destroy’d : 

His were a medley of bewild’ring themes, 

Sad as realities, and wild as dreams. 

Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting -place to find ; 

Thus silent, musing through the day, he sees 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 

Their mother singing in the shady scene, 

Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively green 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow by its powerful flights ; 

For what disturbs him he aloud will tell, 

And cry— “ ’Tis she, my wife ! my Isabel ! 

Where are my children ?”— Judith grieves to hear 
How the sold works in sorrows so severe ; 

Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 

Watch’d by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchfUl finds her when lie wakes. 

’Tis now her office ; her attention see ! 

While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree, 
CarefUl she guards him from the glowing heat, 

And pensive muses at her Allen’s feet. 

And where is he ? Ah I doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 

Fresh with unnumber’d rills, where ev’rv gale 
! Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighb’ring vale ; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there comes 
The night-bird’s music from the thick’ning glooms 7 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 

Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor-fly, 

When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined by ? 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cheeks ; 

For he is list’ning to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their Joys : 

All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 

And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 

These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 

For she can fully of their nature deem 

But seel he breaks the long-protracted theme, 

And wakes and cries—” My God! ’twas but a dream.” 
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THE GARLAND. 


THE DEBTOR. 

Cbildbbn of alHnenc*, hear a poor man’a prayer ! 

0 haste, and free me from this dungeon'* gloom ! 
Let not the hand of comfortless Despair 

Sink my grey hairs with sorrow to the tomb ! 

Unus’d Compassion’s tribute to demand. 

With clamorous din wake Charity's dull ear ; 
Wring the alow aid from Pity's loitering hand. 
Weave the feign’d tale, or drop the ready tear: 

Far diff*rent thoughts employ'd my early hours, 

To views of bliss, to scenes of affluence born; 

The hand of Pleasure strew* d my path with flowers, 
And every blessing hail’d my youthful morn. 

But ah 1 how auick the change ! the Morning gleam. 
That cheer’d my fancy with her magic ray. 

Fled like the garish pageant of a dream. 

And sorrow clos'd the evening of my day. 

Such is the lot of human bliss below : 

Fond Hope awhile the trembling floweret rears ; 
Till, unforseen, descends the blight of woe. 

And withers in an hour the pnde of years. 

In evil hour, to specious wiles a prey, 

1 trusted ; (who from fault is ever free ?) 

And the short progress of one fatal day 

Was all the space ’twixt wealth and poverty. 

Where could I seek for comfort or for aid ? 

To whom the ruins of my state commend 7 
Left to myself, abandon’d, and betray'd. 

Too late I found the wretched have no friend ! 

E’en he, amidst the rest, the favour'd youth, 

Whose vows had met the tenderest warm return, 
Forgot his oaths of constancy and truth. 

And left my child in solitude to mourn. 

Pity in vain stretch’d forth her feeble hand. 

To guard the secret wreath that Hymen wove ; 
While pale-ey’d Avarice, from his sordid stand. 
Scout’d o’er the ruins of neglected Love. 

Tho’ deeply hurt, yet sway'd by decent pride, 

8he hush’d her sorrows with becoming art; 

And faintly strove, with sickly smiles, to hide 
The canker-worm, that prey’d upon her heart : 

Nor blam’d his cruelty, nor wish’d to hate 
Whom once she lov’d, but pitied and forgave : 
Then, unrepining, yielded to her fate. 

And sunk, in silent anguish, to the grave. 

Children of affluence, hear a poor man’s prayer ! 

O haste, and free me from this dungeon's gloom ! 
Let not the hand of comfortless despair 
Sink my grey hairs with sorrow to the tomb ! 

Mooaa. 

THE MOUSE’S PETITION. 
found in a tsa r wain as bad bsbn confined 

ALL NIOHT. 

O ! has a pensive prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 

And never let thine heart be shut 
Against the wretch’s cries I 

For here forlorn and sad I sit. 

Within the wiry grate; 

And tremble at th’ approaching morn, 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e’er thy breast with freedom glow’d. 

And spurn’d a tyrant’s chain, 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-born mouse detain. 

O ! do not stain with guiltless blood 
Thy hospitable hearth; 

Nor triumph, that thy wiles betray’d 
A prixe so little worth. 

The scatter’d gleanings of a feast 
My frugal meals supply ; 

But if thine unrelenting heart 
That slender boon deny. 


The cheerfol light, the vital air. 

Are blessings widely given ; 

Let Nature’s commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind 
To all compassion rives. 

Casts round the world an equal eye. 

And feels for all that lives. 

If mind, as ancient sages taught, 

A never-dying flame, 

Still shifts thro’ matter’s various forms. 

In every form the same ; 

Beware, lest in the worm you crush, 

A brother’s soul you find ; 

And tremble, lest thy luckless hand 
Dislodge a kindred mind. 

Or, if this transient gleam of day 
Be all of life we share, 

Let pity plead within thy breast, 

That little all to spare. 

80 may thy hospitable board 
Witn health and peace be crown’d. 

And every charm or heart-felt ease 
Beneath thy roof be found ! 

80, when destruction lurks unseen. 

Which men like mice may share. 

May some kind angel clear thy path, 

And break the hidden snare ! 

Mas. Babbauld 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Distill’d amidst the gloom of night. 

Dark hangs the dew-drop on the thorn ; 

Till, notic’d by approaching light. 

It glitters in the smile of morn. 

Morn soon retire*, her feeble power 
The sun outbeams with genial day. 

And gently, in benignant hour, 

Exhales the liquid pearl away. 

Thus on Affliction's sable bed 

Deep sorrows rise of saddest hue ; 

Condensing round the mourner’s head. 

They bathe the cheek with chilly dew. 

Tho’ pity shows her dawn from heaven. 

When kind she points assistance near. 

To Friendship’s sun alone ’tis given 
To soothe and dry the mourner's tear. 

Pxxbosb 

ODE TO TRUTH. 

Tbutb, fairest virgin of the sky. 

With robes of light, and beaming eye. 

And temples crown’d with day ; 

O thou, of all the cherub choir. 

Best skill’d to wake the sweetest lyre. 

And chaunt the softest lay ! 

By him, who, midst his country’s tear 
Undaunted, heard warm Friendship’s fear 
And smil’d at racks and death ; 

By Persia's turban'd heroes bold. 

By all the 8partan chiefs of old. 

That bow’d thy shrine beneath 

By holy Virtue’s vestal flame. 

By laurell’d Honour’s splendid name 
And cheek bedimpled Love, 

O lift from thy magcstic head 
The veil that, o'er its tresses spread. 

Thy fairy fingers wove ! 

Thee, chaste Religion’s virgin breast 
And Hope with fair unruffled vest, 

Their lovely sister hail ; 

Simplicity, with lilied crown. 

And Innocence, untaught to frown 
And Peace that loves the vale. 

The demon that usurps thy day, 

And casts upon its blemish’d ray 
The poison of his tongue 
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COWPER’S TASK. 


As one, who long in thicket* and iu brake* 
Entangled, wind* now this way and now that 
Ilia devious courae uncertain, treking home ; 

Or, having long in miry way* been foil'd 
And aore ditcoinfited, from dough to alough 
Plunging, and half deapairiug of escape ; 

If chance at Irngth he find a green award smooth 
And faithful to the foot, hit spirit* rite, 
lie chcrup* brisk his car-erecting steed, 

And winds his way with pleasure and with ease ; 

So I, designing other themes, aud call'd 
To adorn the Sofa with rulogiuui due. 

To tell its slumbers and to paint its dreams. 

Have rambled wide; iu country, city, teat 
Of academic fame (howe’er deserv'd). 

Long held, aud scarcely disengaged at last. 

But now with pleasant pace a cleanlier road 
I mean to tread ; I feel myself at large, 

Courageous, and refresh'd for future toil, 

If toil await me, or if danger* new. 

Since pulpiu fail, and sounding boards reflect 
Moat part an empty, ineffectual sound. 

What chance that I to fame so little known, 

Nor conversant with men or manners much, 

Should speak to purpose, or with better hope 
Crack the satiric thong ? Twcre wiser far 
For me enamour'd of sequester'd scenes. 

And charm'd with rural beauty, to repose, 

Where chance may throw me, beneath elm or vine. 

My languid limbs, when summer senrs the plains, 

Or when rough winter rages, on the soft 

And shelter'd sofa, while the nitrous air 

Feeds a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth , 

There undisturb'd by Folly, aud apprized 

How great the danger of disturbing her, 

To muse in silence, or, at least, confine 
Remarks, that gall so many, to the few 
My partners in retreat. Disgust couceal'd 
Is oft-times proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 

Domestic Happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise, that hast survived the fall ! 

Though few now taste thee uuimpair'd and pure, 

Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm, 

Or too incautious to preserve thy sweets 
Unmix'd with drops of bitter, which neglect, 

Or temper, sheds into thy crystal cup; 

Thou art the nurse of Virtue, in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heav'n-born, aud destined to the skies again. 

Thou art not known where Pleasure is adored, 

That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; 

For thou art meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys that her stormy rapture* never yield. 
Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown I 
Till prostitution elbows us aside 
In all our crowded streets; and senates seem 
Convened for purposes of empire less, 

Than to release the adult'ress from her bond. 

The adult res* ! what a theme for angry verse! 

What provocation to the indignant heart, 

That feels for injured love ! but I disdain 
The nauseous task to paint her as she is. 

Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her shame! 

No! let her pass, and charioted along 
In guilty splendour, shake the public ways; 


The frequency of crime* has wash'd them white, j 

And Terse of mine shall never brand the wretch, i 

Whom matrons now of character unsmirrh'd, j 

And chaste themselves are not ashamed to own. j 

Virtue and vice had boundaries in old time, I 

Not to be pass'd: and she, that had renounced 
Her sex's honour, was renounced herself 
By all that prized it ; not fur prudrry's sake, 

But dignity's, resentful of the wrong. 

Twas hard perhaps on here aud there a waif. 

Desirous to return, and nut received: I 

But 'twas a wholesome rigour in the main, , 

And taught the unblemish'd to preserve with care I 

That purity, whose loss was loss of all. 

Men too were nice in honour in those days, ' 

And judged offender* well. Then he that sharp'd, | 

And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain'd. 

Was mark'd and shunn'd as odious. He that sold I 

His country, or was slack when she required 
His every nerve in action and at stretch, 

Paid with the blood that he had basely spared. 

The price of his default. But now — yes, now 

We are become so candid aud so fair, j 

So liberal in construction, aud so rich 
In Christian charity, (good natured age!) 

That they are safe, sinners of either sex, [bred j 

Transgress what laws they may. Well dress'd, well I 

Well equipagrd is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through every door. 

Hypocrisy, detest her as we may 

(And no man’s hatred ever w rouged her yet). 

May claim this merit still — that she admits 
The worth of what she mimics with such care. 

And thus give* virtue indirect applause ; 

But she has burnt her mask, not needed here. 

Where vice has such allowance, that her shifts 
And specious srmblances have lost their use. 

1 was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Loug since. With many an arrow deep infix'd 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shade*. 

There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In bis side he bore. 

And in his hands and feet the cruel scan. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal'd, and bade me live. 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And sileut woods I wander, far from those 
My former partnrr* of the peopled scene ; 

With few associates, and not wishing more. 

Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 

W ith other views of men and manners now 
Thau once, and other* of a life to come. 

I see that all are wanderers, gone as I ray 
Each in hi* own delusion*: they are lost 
In chance of fancied happiness, still woo'd 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues; 

Aud still they dream that ihev shall still succeed, 

And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind. 

And add two-thirds of the remaining half. 

And find the total of their hopes and fear* 

Dreams, empty dream*. The million flit os gay 
As if created only like the fly, 

That spreads his motley wings in the eye of noon. 

To sport their srasmi, and be seen no more. 

The rest are sober dreamers grave and wise. 

And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 

Some write a narrative of wars, and frats 
Of heroe* little knowu : aud call the rant 
A history : describe the man, of whom 
Ills own coevals took but little note. 

And paint his person, character and news. 

As they had knowu him from his mother's womb. 

They dueutnnglc from the puzzled skein, 
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I Rein it, a cruel robber, who tied men to the 

boughs of trees which he had forcibly brought 
together, and, by immediately loosing them, 
their limbs were in an instant torn from their 
bodies. 

Scipio, the name of a celebrated family at 
Rome, who obtained the highest honours in 
the republic. The most illustrious were— 1. 
Srenus Scipio, sumamed Asina ; he was father 
of Publius ami Cneus Scipio. Publius, in the 
lieginuing of the second Punic war, w as sent 
with an army to Spain to oppose Annibal, by 
whom he was conquered near the Ticinus, and 
would hare lost his life, had not liis son, who 
w ns afterwards railed Afrieanus, courageously 
defended him. He again passed into Spain, 
and gained some memorable victories over the 
Carthaginians. His brother Cneus shared the 
supreme command with him; but their ronfl- 
! dencc proved their ruin. They separated their 

j I armies; and, soon afterwards, Publius was 

i furiously attacked by the two Asdrubals and 

Magti, who commanded the Carthaginian 
I forces. The Romans were cut to pieces, and 

j their commander left dend on the field. 

Flushed with this success, the Carthaginians 
i immediately marrhed against Cneus, whom 

I the revolt of 31MMI Celtiberians had weakened 

j and alarmed. The general, who was already 

1 , apprised of his brother's death, secured an 

| eminence, w here he w as soon surrounded on 

all aides. After desjHTate nets of valour, he 
was also defeated, and left amongst the slain. 

I 2. Publius Cornelius, sumamed Afrieanus, 

wns son of Publius Scipio, who was killed in 
Spain. He first distinguished himself at the 
battle of Tirinus, where he saved his father's 
life by deeds of unexampled valour and bold- 
ness. 1 n his 21st year, he was made an edile ; 
an honourable office, and never given but to 
such as had reached their 27th year. Some 
time afterwards, the Romans were alarmed by 
the intelligence that the commanders of their 
forces in Spain, Publius and Cneus Scipio, 
had been slaughtered ; and young Scipio w as 
immediately appointed to avenge the death 
of his father and uncle, and to vindicate the 
military honour of the republic. Cornelius 
I soon proved how qualified he was to be nt the 

head of an army : the various nations of Spain 
were conquered; In four years, the Cartha- 
ginians were banished from that part of the 
continent, and the whole province became 
tributary to Rome. After these signal vic- 
tories, Scipio was recalled to Home, which 
still trembled at the continual alarms of Anni- 
bal, who w as then at her gates. [See Punievm 
Helium.] The battle of ZamA was decisive of 
the fate of Carthage; and the conqueror re- 
1 turned to Rome, where he was received with 

' most unbounded applause, honoured with a 

> triumph, and dignified bv the appellation of 

Afrieanus. He afterwards, in the capacity of 
lieutenant, ar-companied his brother to Antio- 
rhus, king of Syria. In this expedition his 
anus were attended with his usual success, 
and the Asiatic monarch submitted to the 
conditions of the conquerors. At his return 
to Rome, Cato, his inveterate rival, raised 
seditions against him; and the Pctllli, two 
tribunes of the people, accused him of extor- 
tion in the provinces of Asia, and of living In 
an indolent and luxurious manner. Scipio 
condescended to answer his calumniators: 
the first day was occupied in hearing the dif- 
ferent charges; but, when lie ngain appeared 
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on the second day, he interrupted his fudges, 
and exclaimed, “Tribunes and fellow-citixcns, 
on this day, this very day, did I conquer Anni- 
bal and the Carthaginians. Come, therefore, 
with me, Romans; let us go to the eapitol, 
and there return our thanks to the immortal i 

gods for the victories which have attended our 1 

arms." These words had an electric effect: 
the tribes and all the assembly followed Sci- 
pio, the court was deserted, and the tribunes 
were left alone in the seat of judgment. Yet, 
when this memorable day was forgotten, Afri- 
canus was a third time summoned to appear; 
but he had fled from the impending storm, to 
his country house at Litrrnum. Some time 
afterwards, Scipio died, in his 4Sth year; and 
so great an aversion did he express, as he ex- 
pired. for the depravity of his countrymen, 
and the ingratitude of their senators, .that he 
desired his bones might not be conveyed to 
Rome. They were accordingly inhumated at 
Litrrnum; and his wife, .Emilia, raised a 

mausoleum, and placed upon it his statue. 

8. Luriut Cornelius Scipio was brother to Afri- 
canus, and accompanied him in his expeditions 
to Spain and Africa. 11c was rewarded with 
the consulship for his service* to the state, 
and. after the defeat of Antiochus, king of | 

Syria, surnamed Asiaticus. After the death 
or Afrieanus, Cato and the two I’ctilli, his r 

devoted favourites, and the inveterate enemies j 

of the family of the Sripios, turned their fury 
agninst Asiaticus, whom they charged with 
having received Mil pounds' weight of gold, I 

and -MO of silver, from the monarch against 
whom, in the name of the Roman people, they 
were enjoined to make war. Seipio was con- 
demned, and ordered to pay an immense fine, 
as were also his two lieutenants and his qua-s- 
tor, who were included in the charge. Sonic 
time afterwards, he was appointed to settle 
the disputes between Eumenes and Seleucus; 
and. at his return, the Romans ashamed of 
their severity towards him, rewarded his merit 
with such uncommon liberality, that Asiaticus 
was enabled to celebrate games in honour of 
his victory over Antiochus, for ten successive 

days, at his own expense. 4. A atiea Scipio ' 

was son of Cneus Scipio. and cousin to Scipio 
Afrieanus. He obtained the consulship alter 
the death of his cousin; in which honourable 
office he conquered the Boii, and gained a 
triumph. He was also suecessftil in an ex- 1 

peditlon which he undertook to Spain. Na- i 

sica also distinguished himself by the active 
part he took in confuting the accusations 
against the two Scipios., Afrieanus and Asia- 

ticus. i. Publius /Emilianus, son of Paulus, 

the conqueror of Perseus, was adopted by the 
son of Scipio Afrieanus. He received the | 

same surname as his grandfather, and was I 

called Afrieanus the Y’ounger, on aorount of j 

his victories over Carthage. .Emilianus first 
appeared in the Roman armies under his fa- 
ther, and afterwards distinguished himself as 
a legionanr tribune in the Spanish provinces, 
lie passeu into Africa to demand a reinforce- 
ment from king Masinissa, the ally of Rome; 
and was a spectator of the long and bloody 
battle fought between that monarch and the 
Carthaginians, and which produced the third 
Funic war. Shortly afterwards, .Kmilinnu* 
was made edile, anil next appointed consul, 1 

though under the age required for that impor- . 

taut office. The surname he had received 
from his grandfather he was doomed lawfully 
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Hr rod' t mult?. 

7 Then Herod, when he had privily 
railed the w ise men, enqaired ol them 
diligently what time the sla r >p|wiml. 

8 And he sent them to Bethlrhem, 
and aaid, Go and search diligently fur 
the young child ; and when ye nave 
found Mw, bring me word again, that 
I may rome and worship him alao. 

9 When they had heard the king, 
they departed ; and, l<>, the alar, which 
they aaw in the Boat, went before them, 
till it rame and stood over where the 
yonng child waa. 

10 When they aaw the etar, they re- 
joiced with erreedmg great Joy. 

1 1 And when the)- were cuine into 
the honae, they aaw the yoang child 
with Mary hia mother, and fell down, 
and worshipped him : and when they 
had opened their treaanrea, they pre- 
sented nnto him gifte ; gold, and frank- 
inrenae, and myrrh. 

12 And being warned of God in a 
dream that they ahonld not return to 
Herod, they departed into their own 
country anothrr way. 

13 And when they were departed, be- 
hold, the angel of the Lord appearrth to 
Joaeph in a dream, aayiug, Ariae, and 
take the yonng child and hia mother, 
and dee into Egypt, and he thon there 
nntil I bring thee word for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy him. 

I I When he arose, he took tlieyonng 
child and hia mother by night, and 
departed into Egypt ; 

15 And waa there nntil the death 
of Herod • that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I 
called mr son 

16 ^ Then Herod, when he aaw that 
he wie mocked of the wise men. wa* 
exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in Beth- 
lehem, and in all the toasts thereof, 
from two yean old and nndrr. accord- 
ing to the' lime which he had diligent- 
ly enqniied of the wise men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken bv Jeremy the prophet, saying, 

18 In Kama waa there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great 
monrning, Rachel weeping/wr her chil- 
dren and would not be comforted, be. 
eanse they ate not. 

19 ^ Bui when Herod was dead, be- 
hold. an angel of the Lord appearrth 
in a dream to Joseph in Egypt. 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel - for they are dead which 
sought the yonng child’s life. 

21 And he arose, and took the ynwng 
child and his mother, snd came into 
the land of Israel. 

22 Bnt when he heard that Archelans 
did reign in Jndwa in the room of his 
father Herod, ha was afraid to go thi- 
ther : notwithstanding being warned 


Joia't ymr+irng. 

of God in a dream, he turned aside in 
to the parts of Galilee : 

23 And he came and dwelt in a city 
called Naiareth : that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the pro 
phets. He shall be called a Nararene. 
CHAP 111. 

7*c Prtmctiag of Join Hmptiit. 

I N those days came John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of 

2 And saying, Hepcnt ye : for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

3 For thie is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Esaias, saying. The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare y# the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight. 

4 And the same John had his rai- 
ment of camel » hair, and a leathern 
girdle ahoet hia loins ; and his meal 
was Inruns and wild honey. 

5 Then went out to him Jerusalem, 
and all Jndjra, aud all the region round 
about Jordan, 

6 And were bautiied of him in Jor- 
dan, confessing their sins. 

7 ^ Bnt when he saw many of the 

Pharisees and haddnrees rome to his 
baptism he aaid unto them, () gene 
ration of vipers, who hath warned yun 
to flee front the wrath to come? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits meet 
for repentance : 

9 And think not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to oar fa- 
ther : for I say unto yon, that God is 
able of these stones to raise np chil 
dren unto Abraham 

10 And now also the ax is laid onto 
the root of the tree*, therefore every 
tree which bringeth not fntth good frail 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 

Ill indeed baptire yon with water 
onto repentance : bnt he that cometh 
after me is mightier than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear : he 
shall baptire vou with ine Iloly Ghost, 
and fire : 

12 Whose fan it in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and ga- 
ther his wheat into the garner ; bnt he 
will boro np the chaff with unquench- 
able file 

13 ^ Then cometh Jeans from Ga- 
lilee to Jordan unta» John, to be bap- 
tired of him. 

11 But John forbad him, saying, I 
have need to be batitited of thee, and 
comes! tliou to me 7 

13 Aud Jesus answering said onto 
him. SnlTer it to it to now : for thos 
it becomelh os to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him. 

16 And Jesus, when he waa baptired, 
went np straightway ont of the water : 
and, lo, the heavens were opened nnto 
him, and he aaw the Spitit of God de- 
scending like a dove, and lighting npun 
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7 Then Herod, when he had privily 
called the wine men, enquired of them 
diligently what time the star appear- 
ed. 

8 And hr sent them to Bethlehem, 
and said, Go aud search diligently for 
the young child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word again, 
that I may roiuc and worship him 
also. 

9 When they had heard the king, 
they departed; aud, lo, the star, 
which they saw in the eakt, went 
before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child waa. 

10 When they *«w the alar, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

11 1 And when they weie come in- 
to the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and fefl 
down, and worshipped him ; and 
when they had opened their trea- 
sures, they presented unto him, gifts; 
gold and frankincense, and myrrh. 

13 And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to 
Herod, they drparted into their own 
country another way. 

13 And when they were departed, 
behold, the angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth to Joseph in a dream, saving. 
Arise, and take the young child and 
his mother, and flee into Egypt, and 
be thou there until I bring thee 
word, for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by night 
and departed into Egypt : 

13 And was there until the death 
of Herod: that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have 
I called my son. 

16 J Then Herod, when he saw that 
he was mocked of the wise men, was 
exceeding wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and un- 
der, according to the time which he 
had diligently enquired of the wise 
men. 

17 Then was fulfilled that which waa 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, say- 

18 In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comfort- 
ed, because they are not. 

19 1 But when Herod was dead, be- 
hold, an angel of the Lord appeamh 
in a dream to Joseph in Egypt. 

30 Saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel • for they are dead 
which sought the young child's life. 

91 And he arose, and took the young 
child aud his mother, and came into 
the land of Israel. 

23 But when he heard that Arche- 
lau> did reign in Juda-ain the room of 
his father Herod, he waa afraid to 


go thither: notwithstanding, being 
warned of God in a dream, he turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee : 

23 And hr came and dwelt in a city 
called Nazareth: that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by t he pro- 
phets, he shall be railed a N'azaxene. 
CHAP. HI. 

I N those days came John the Bap- 
tist, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judvs. 

1 And saying, Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

2 Por this is he that was spoken of 
by the prophet Ksaiaa, saying, The 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the I xml, m a k e 
his paths straight. 

3 And the same John had his rai- 
ment of camrl's hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins ; and his meat 
was locusts and wild honey. 

4 Then went out to him Jerusalem, 
and all Judira, and all the region 
round about Jordan, 

S And were baptized of him in Jor 
dan. confessing their sins. 

6 f But when he saw many of the 
Pharisee* ad Sadducees come to his 
baptism, he said unto them, O gene- 
ration of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come? 
7 Bring forth therefore fruits meet 
for repentance: 

8 And think not to say within your- 
selves, We have Abraham to our fa- 
ther : for I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham. 

9 And now also the ax is laid unto 
the root of the trees : therefore every 
tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast into 
the fire. 

10 I indeed bsptizr you with wster 
unto repentance . but he that cometh 
after me is mightirr than I, whose 
shoes I am not worthy to bear : he 
shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire : 

11 Whose fan is in his hand, and he 
will throughly purge his floor, and 
gather his wheat into the garner; but 
he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire. 

12 ^ Then cometh Jesus from Ga- 
lilee to Jordan unto John, to be bap- 
tized of him. 

13 But John forbad him, saying, 1 
hare need to be baptised of thee, and 
corner! thou to me? 

14 And Jesus answering said unto 
him, Suffer it to be so now for thus 
it beeometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness. Then he suffered him 
15 And Jesus, whrn he was baptized 
went np straightway out of the wa- 
ter : and, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him: 

10 And lo a voice from heaven, say- 
ing. This is my beloved Son, in 
whom 1 am well pleased. 
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GREAT PRIMER GREEK. 


TOT 8 e ’. Irjcrov yevvrjdevrog ev Brj 6 
keeji rrjg ’IovSalag ev rjpepaig 'Hpa) 
8 ov rov ftacnkecog, iSov puvyoi arro 
avarokwv napeyevovro els Tepocro 
kv/ia keyovres’ TIov ecmv 6 rebels 
fiacnkevs, rwv ’Iov 8 aicov ; eibope v 

ABTAEZHeiKAMNBOnP 


ENGLISH GREEK, No. 2 . 

TOY 8 e ’I rjcrov yevmjdevTos, iv JUrjdketp 
Trjs ’lovSalas, iv rjpipcus 'Bpd>8ov rov fSaai 
kicos iSov pAyoi airo avarokwv irapeyivovro 
els ’lepocrokvpuz, keyovres’ IIov ecrnv 6 re% 
dels ficunkevs rwv ’I ovSalwv ; eiSopev yap 
avrov rov acrrepa iv rrj avarokrj, ical rfk 
Oopev irpocTKVvrjcrai, avrw. ’A ko eras 8 e 

ABTAEZHGIKAMNEOIIPSTYO 


PICA GREEK, No. 4. 

TOT 8c ’I T)(rov yewrfdevros ev B rjdkeep rrjs 
T ovSaias, ev rjpepais ’Hpcobov rov fiacnkicos 
Ibov pdyoi airo avarokwv irapeyivovro els 
'I epocrokvpa, keyovres ' Ilot) eariv 6 reydels 
ftacrikevs twv TouSaiwv ; eibopev yap avrov 
rov acrrepa iv rfj avarokfj, ical rfkOopev irpocr 
Kwrjcrai avrw. ’Aicovcas 8e ‘Hpwbrjs 6 ftas \ 
ckevs irapaydr], Kal iracra 'lepocrokvpa per 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNHOnPSTT^X^n 


SMALL PICA GREEK, No. 2. 

TOT T T)crov yewdevros ev B r)0Xeep 717? ’Ioo&xt 
as, iv rjpepais 'HpcoSou rov /3 aaiXecos, l&ov pay 01 
airo dvaroXwv irapeyivovro els 'lepocroXupa, Xeryov 
res' II01) ecmv 6 reydels fiacnXevs twv TouSatwv, 
eiSopev yap avrov rov acrrepa ev rfj avaroXfj, teal 
fjXOopev irpocnamjcrcu alt rep. ’A tcovaas Sc 'Hpii&js 
6 /S acnXevs erapayOrj, teal iracra 'lepoaoXvpa per 
avrov. Kal erwayaywv irdvras too? dpyiepels teal 

ABrAEZH0IKAMN5OIIP2TT«l>XT r O 

ABrJEZHeiKAMNaOnPZTTfXYfl 


LONG PRIMER GREEK, No. 4. j 

TOY 8e ‘Irjcrov yewrjOevror iv HrjOXeiji. rrjs TovSa/as, ev 
fjpepais 'Hpw8ov rov /So unXeiof, ISov pdyoi airo avaroXStv 
irapcycvovTo els *1 tpocroXvpa, Xeyovrts' IIov ecrriv 6 rex | 
Otis pcunXein twv ’IvoSouwv eiSopev yap avrov rov acrrepa. . 
iv rjj ayaroXy xal rjXOoptv irpotTKWrjcra i avrw. 'Akovctos ; 
Si 'HpitSrjs o /3aenXevs erapa\&rj, Kal no. era 'I tpocroXvpa i 

per avrov. Kal avvayaywv 7rdvTas rovs ap\itptis Kal \ 

ypappariis rov Xaoviirvy&dvtro trap' avrwv irov o Xpwrrbs 1 

yew arai. 0£ 8e eTirov avrw' ’Ey B r/OXtip rrjs ’lovSalas, 
ovrw yap yeypairrai Sia rov irpcxftijrov, Kal erv HrjrdXeip 
ABrAEZH0IKAMNHOnP2TY*X*Q 


BOURGEOIS GREEK. 

TOY 8e 'hjtrov ycwrjBivros iv ihjffkccp. rrjs ’lovSalas, ev ripe 
pais ‘HpaSov row flaoiXias, ISov pdyoi mb dvaroXutv irapt 
yevovrn els 'ItpotrSXvpa, Xtyovrts' IIoC ecmv 6 rexQels ftaoiXt 
vs to>v Tovflalwv; eiSopev yap avrov rov acrrepa ev rjj avaroXjj 
Kal ijXBopev TTpocrKwr/trai airy. ’Ajcovaar Si 'HpaiSr/s 6 fiacri 
Xtvs erapax&T), Kal iracra 'lepocroXvpa per avrov. Kal rrvvaya 
yav irdvras robs ap^iepeis (cal ypappareis rov Xaov iirvv6dvtro 
irap' avrwv irov S \piarbs, yewdrai. O 2 Si elirov avrw’ ’Ev 
BtjSXeep, rrjs ’lovSalas, ovrw yap yeypairrai Sia rov irpocftyrov 
Kal (TV Br/rOXtip, yr/ 'lovSa' ovSapcbs iXaxlrrrr] ci ev rails rjy 
epomv ’lovSa - e’le trov yap e£t\tvarerai fjyovpevos, arms iroipa 

ABrAEZH0IKAMNSOnP2TY*X^O 


BREVIER GREEK, No. 2 . 

TOT Si 'Irjcrov ytwitiivros tv Bi)9\elp TT)r ‘lovSalas, tv bpipais 
'H pcbSov rob /SwrtAeW, ISov pdyoi birb bvaroKuv irapeyivovro els 
'Upocri\vpa \iyovres" I lob tcrriv b rexMs fkuri\ebs rotv ’I ovSalav 
eiSopev ybp avrov rbv brrripa iv TTJ ivaT0 Ap, Kal 1j\0opev TrpodKV 
VTjoai abrf. ‘Axoboas 81 'BpdSris b fkuriKebs irapaxSri, Kal iracra 
'lepocrbAvpa per" abrob. Kal ovvayaybiv irdvras robs bpxteptts 
Kal ypappareis, rob A aov, irvvBdvero irap’ airruv rob b Xpurrbs 
yewarai. Oi Si elirov abr$' ! Er BtiGKtep TVS ‘lovSalas, oSru ybp 
yiypaarrai Sib rob irpocpirrov, Kal <rv BifrOXeip, yv ‘lovSa' ovSa 
pas iXaxtcrrri el iv rots ityepbdv ’lobSa' Ik crob ybp i(e\eb<rercu 
iiyoipevos, Sons xoiuavtl rbv Tcrpa^A. Tbre 'HpMris A d$pa koA i 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNHOnP2TT*XVft 


NONPAREIL GREEK. 

1 1 Tlcpi 8e Kpurtvg, on 6 dp\ujv rov KOcrpav rovrov KtKpircu. 12 ’Ext woAAa 
keyiiv ifilv «xAA* ov 6vvacr9* Paurra^eiic apri. 13 *Otov be ik&j) (Ktlyog, 
rb Uveiipa rij? akifdeiag, obijyijovi vfiag ets iraaav rrfv akijOeiav ov yap Aa 
kijcrti ad)’ e avrov, aAA* oca av axoverp, AaArjcrci, xal ra ep\6fieva arayyekti 
vp.lv. *■* ’Excii^k ip* 8o(atrti, art ii t rov ipov kpyperax, xai avayyekei vplv. 
15 IIoKra o«ra e\*i 6 iraxrjp, epa i<rri m Sia rovro titrov, or i ix rov ipov kp*l/e- 
rat, xal avayyekei vplv. 16 Mucpop, Kal ov Sempelre pe- xai trakiv pixpov, 
kcu oif/ecrOe pe, ori eyio vwaymt wpitg rov w aripa. >« Elirov oSv ex twv pajhjryv 
avrov n-pbg oAAtjAow Ti e<rri rovro h keyei pplv M ixphv, xal ov SevpelrJ 
pe‘ Kal wakiv pixpov, xal oibecrdi uc Kai- ’Oti eyu> in rayw irp6« rbv iraiVpa^; 
,H *EAryov Touro ri eoriv o keyei, rb pixpbv •, ovx olSapev rC kakel. 
lu *Eyvw oCv i ’Ir^covs, ori rjBekov airrbv epwrf v, ical elvev ainolr IIcpl rov 
rov Crjrelre per aAArjAwv, ori •Tiro*'' Mucpov, *al ov Setapelre pe • xal nakiv 
pixpbv, xal oif/e<r$e pe j 10 ‘Apijv apqv, Acyw vpt»», ori xkaverere xal 3pij 
vijcrrre vpelg, 6 Si eoapog xappaerai- vpelg Si kvapB^preoBe, aAA’ rj Aumj vpmv 
ABrAEZHBIKAMNHOIIPSTY^XtO 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS 


DOUBLE PICA GREEK. 

EAEI [lev (d a,vbpeq Adyvcuot, 
rou<; Xeyovrai; anravrcbi; ev vfuv 
fiyre irpoq eyfipav iroieidBcLi Xo 
ABrAEZH0IKAMNHOn 

ENGLISH GREEK, No. 1 . 

EAEI fjt,ev do dvSgeg A&rjvccioi, rug A iyov- 
raog cLicav rag iv ifjuv, /mt/ts mpog eyfigav 
TCoieitrQai "kdyov fMjSeva, 'hyre Tgog %dgiv. 
dXX o fiehTimov exacrrog r/yeiro, tovt 
ABrAEZHGIKAMNHOnPSTTfc 

PICA GREEK, No. I. 

EAEI j ulsv to avopeg A&Tjvaiiw, Tsg keyovTag 
dvavrag ev u[uv, prpre xsrgbs \y^oa.v iroieiaAa.1 
koyov j urjSeva, pyre irgog ydqiv. aAA’ o fiekrigov 
exagog tjyeiTo, tovt airotpalveaSai. aXhtog rs 

ABrAEZH0IKAMNHOnPSTT4»X 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNSOnPXTT4>X'F 

SMALL PICA GREEK, No. I. 

EAEI [lev, w avSge; A-9i)»a7oi, tu; kiyovra; awavra; 
iv uplv, (xifrt ■ergo; e^Sgav iroiiitrSai koyov prjSeva, 
fxrjTt tcoo; yagiv. a A A’ o fiikTigov ixagos fyyeiTO, tout 
dtro$aivi<r$ai. aAAtoj ts xai, utegl xoivdiv irgayp&Ttov 

ABrAEZHGIKAMNOnPSTT^X^O 

ABrAEZH6IKAMNB0nP2TT<PXTa 

LONG PRIMER GREEK, No. I. 

EAEI pev tv avSpe; Ab^valoi, th; A eyovTa; ittavra; 
ev uplv, ft-rpe mpo; ej'fyavmeTtrSai Koyov prfieva., prre 
trgo; X a t tv - ***•' ° /3eA ns~ov txa.ro; r, yeiro , toot dtto- 
tpaiveirda i. akktv; Tt xa . i irefi xotvuiv ttpa.ypd.Tojv xai 

ABrAEZH0IKAMNSOnPSTT4>X’I'Ii 

BREVIER GREEK, No. I. 

EAEI flit, t 3 attfii A 3 i)>a 7 oi, T«f, Alyorraf 4 jravr«f i» ipn, pin 
xsfis •xfy** iroiu&cu X 6 yov yuv8i>a, jjfiTt wfi; ydpn. 8 / 3 /Xnrov 
ixaro; ^yiiTO, tout &ro^a/)>i&(X4. deX>uof t« xai tvif) xo iwv wgayfidTan 
xai ft.rfA.XtM n> tfian |8«XfUO /uGw>, JtiiSt} 8« moiv Ta /u«», ^Xoxix/a, tot 
8# £ rm Ifaor oth Iff, icfodyorrou Xiyt «, tyiaf, eS a>8pf A^moo*, T«f 
x-oAA«f 841, x&rrot r&XX afirrag, & Tij * 6 Xu vo/u/JfTi <rvfi<p^»n, tout 
ABTAEZH 0 IKAMN E Oil PSTT + X'FD 


PICA GREEK, No. 3. 

EAEI /lev to avBpes Afftjvcuol, tows keyovrag 
atravrag ev vu.lv , prpre trpog eyOpav n roielaOai 
Xoyov p.T)Seva,priTe 7rpo9 yapiv. a\\’ o /3e\Tiorov 
eKatrro<; rjyetTO, tovt airoitfoaiveadai. aWto s re 
Atu Trepl Koivtov irpaypMTtov xai p.eya\cov vp,tov 
/3ov\evop.e vtov erreoSrj Se veoiv ra pev jnXoveiKta 
t a Se p nn hvyjroT cut la, trpoayovrai Xeyeu, 

ABrAEZHGIKAMNHOnPSTT^X’Pft 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNEOnP2TT$XYn 

SMALL PICA GREEK, No. 3. 

EAEI pevio&vbpes A6r\vaioi, rows A lyovras iiravra; 
iv vpiv. prjre irpos tyOpav Ttoitltrdai \6yov pi) diva, 
A jjt« irp^s \£ptv. AAA’ o fiikTisrvv txaoros f/yeiro 
tovt £irotf>a(veo-0ai. feAAtos rt xai irtpi koiv&v irpay 
pirtav xai peydktov vpStv fiovkevoptvtov, iveibij 81 
veoiv ra pev, tpikoveuda, ra 81 rj tivi br/oror, air la, 
■npoiyovrai klyeu, vpas, ii 5 &vb pcs Adtjvaioi, to vs 
irokkovi be i, Ttivra T&kk a<j>fvras, 8. rrj or oka vopl 

ABrAEZHGIKAMNSOnPSTT^X^ii 

LONG PRIMER GREEK, No. 3. 

EAEI pev & atrbpes Afhfvtuoi, tovs keyarrav thravras iv vpiv 
prjre npos i\6pav woieiaOai k&yov prjbiva, pyre np6s \dpiv. 
akk’ o fOXTisTov iKatrros ffyeiro, tout anotpaivetrBai. bXkos 
re xai nipt Koivaiv npaypanov xai peyakav vpav fiovkevo 
pivwv , ineibri be veoiv ra pev, tfiikovfiKUf, ra 8e rj nvi brjiror 
atria, npoaynvrai keyeu, vpas i avbpes A&qvaiot, rout, ttoX 
Xovt Art, ndvra rSXk atpeirrat, h rjj trike i vopl^ere trvp<j>ipf tv, 
raCr teal t^rppl^ea-Bai xai nparreiv. rj pev oSv atrovSi), trepl 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNSOnP2TT4>X^Q 

MINION GREEK. 

EAEI fjitv, w axipn A9t]vaIoi, tovs, ktyovrais avavras iv vfuv, fnyre wpits 
eyOpav woctltrBtu. Aoyov frqr* np6g xapiv. aAA*S fUArtsov *kooto% riytiro, tovt 
airo^uVcatieu . &AA*k re xai wipe xoivitv vpaypdrwv xai peydAmv vpmv (iovA. 
tvoptvtav, ivttSri Si vtoev ra pev, ^cAoxcucif , ra W 77 rtvt Srprtrr airttf, wpod 
yovrcu A iyeu, vpas, £> avSpes A&rf vatot, tovs, rroXA ovs Act, 1 rdrra raAA after 
tos , & rij iroAei vopl^tre trvpftepetv, tovt xai fnffti^ecrdai xai wparteev. ij pev 
ovv ottovSt}, wepi twv iv Xtppovtprtp irpaypantv itrri, ftai rrfs orparetas, rjv 
ivSexarovv ptfva tovtovi, ♦tAunros iv Spdjqj rroeircu. twv Si Xoywv oi 
xAcurroi, irepi wv Aiontlfrqs rpanri xai pikAei woitiv iiptivrai. Jryw, 6 <ra 
ABrAEZHeiKAMNSOUP2TY*X^O 

DIAMOND GREEK. 

TOY Si 'Itptov yxt rrjterro^ tv II r^iktep r^f 'lovtJataf. iv 'HpMw rvii ^MtXt«(. Uoi> 

uy«i dwi dtvToXtwv wapryevovTv elf ltpexr4Xvpa. ktywre; ThvC «rrt» 4 TtxStl; rdrv 

lovSaieov. elAopcv yAp uirroC rkv Aerripa iv rtj Avaro klj, xmi r)\ wpvernrvffweu arOrm. Ax»v 
Omr Si 'H patStK 4 0aai\ri^ irapm^St], ««* vratra ' lepmotkvp* m«t' mirroii KaJ tr wmyvymv wdavrmf 
rdi( ««1 rpafettarel; roi kaov, tnvrSAvrre wap' miniev wvti 4 XpiOT^f yewireu. OI 44 

«!*tv avrmr Ev B^4A«t^t I*v4«UK- oCrrm yXp ytypaw r«» Sea rvv wpo+t)tov, K«I wit Btf4 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS 
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PICA SAXON. 

FojtSy me byncS betpe. gip lop ppa bync$. 
pset pe eae pum bee. Sa pe mbbeSyppepta 
pien eallum monnum to pitanne. f pe j?a 
on ‘Sset geSeobe penben pe pe ealle gecna 
pan msegen. “j 3 ebon ppa pe ppiSe eaSe 
magon mib Dobep pultume. gip pe pa ptil 
ABCDeFDJ?IKLGDNOPQR8TUU)X 

SHALL PICA SAXON. 

Fop$y me byncS betpe. giy lop jpa byncS. ba?t 
pe eac jaim bee. $a pe nibbeSyppejTa pen eallum 
monnum to pitanne. p pe pa on biet gebeobe pen 
ben pe pe ealle gecnapan maegen. j gebon ppa pe 
pprSe ea5e magon mib Dobey pultume. gip pe pa 
palnejje b abbaS. iSaette eal pio gioguS pe nu ip 
on TCngel kynne pjnopa monna. pajia pe pa jpeba 

flBCDeFCpiKLODNOPQRbTUllJXYZ 

LONG PRIMER SAXON. 

FopSy me byneft betpe. gip lop ppa byneb. paet pe eac 
pum bee. Sa pe nybbeSyjipepta pien eallum monnum to 
pitanne. p pe pa on Cast jebeobe penben pe pe ealle 
jecnapan mtejen. j gebon ppa pe pprfie eaSe magon mib 
tobep pultume. gif pe pa ptilneppe habbab. baecte eal 
po gioguS pe nu ip on Kngel kynne ppiopa monna. papa 
pe pa ppeba hsebben f hie baem bepeolan maegen. pen 
to leojmunga obpaepte. pahptle pe hi to nanpe obeppe 

2 JBCDeFEpIKLGDNOPQR 8 TUUJXYZ 

BREVIER SAXON. 

Fopby me byneb betpe. Rip lop ppa byneb. h«t pe eac pum 
liec. ba he nibbebyppepta pien eallum monnum to pitauue. i> 
pe pa on beet Rebeobe penben he pe ealle Recuapau mteRen. 1 
Rebou ppa pe ppibe eabe maRon mib tobep pultume. Rip pe ha 
ptilneppe habbab b» tte eal pio RioRub he nu ip on XuRel kynne 
ppiopa monna. hapa he ha ppeba htebbeu h hie beem bepeolan 
mteRen. pen to leopnunRa obptspte. ha hpile he hi to nanpe 
obeppe uote ne mteRen. ob bone pippt h hie pel cunnen i'll 
Rlipc Reppie apiebau. Ltepe mon pbban pupbup on Leeben 
SBCDCFErhl KLCCNOPQRSTUIJDXYZ 

SMALL PICA IRISH. 

"leAmnbh An 3jiAbh Aguy boibh miAn nA neichgnn 
ybiojtA bAlcA opAib Acbt 30 mAbh mo 30 nbeAnAbh 
yibh yAibheb oipgcht. Oip An a lAbhpuy A 
bcgngjjbh chonnhchi3he m pe bAoimbb lAbhpuy 
pe, Ach pe £>iA. Oip ni thi^gnn eAnbrpie e: biobh 
30 lAbhpAnn ye pipibiAmbpAbh yAn ybiop^b. 


ENGLISH HEBREW, with points. 

:\nt*n mi opsrr m ton rnm-Q 

Fol 4v* rjprn r*® 

: D^n by nofinp 

Dri^p^-n^n pni vm bit* ■'rn 

m td aitj 

vr. :“]®rjrT ■m; dt> , ^rn i 7i : 

vri nn or* : "rm o -ratoi 

• :i - v\ j tv v j - v : 

I 

LONG PRIMER HEBREW. | 

turn p«m : p«n nsi D’Dtpn n« O’nbn tto numaa ! 
’2Q-31? nsmo n’n?H nrri oinn iu?ni mai inn 
nurrnN d’h^h : 3i«~ , m nw 'H' laMn : 3'on 

ii»l> tD’nijH Mip'i :Tt»nn pm n«n pa Q’TOh imn aio-vj 
“iD«n a nn« tav ipa-m anmnn n’nb wap “[tunpi dv 
uan :tD*o*> d’d pa !>nan *m Q’an "pna i”pa vr a’nbw 
pai vyb nnnn atw D'nn pa aaaa jrparrnw ernan | 
a'Dtw?'pai> D’ni>M wap'i :pinn irpaii bi'Q ati?n ta'on 
D’on lip' c'naH anna a : atr av apa 'm aairam 
D'ni'M rnpa’p p« napnin D’an nnna c'nu?n aipo-aw 
«unn «n ya «un atw? an rmam nrna'n : p-rm wap'a 

BOURGEOIS HEBREW. 

irai inn nn>n p»m p«n n»i D>ot»n n« a'nbn naa nmmaa 
aiona :d asn ’Bn oo-pj) nanao D’nhn mai oinn oo-hj) yirni 
pa D’nbn Viaa anro ai«n-n HD’nhn nil mH-»na ait* *n* D>nht* 

B’nht* t*apa iiainn pai ait*n aajr>na rtb>b t«ap -punbi dv ait*h 
w D*an "pna »’pa ’n> D>nbn aot*n b :ann dv ipa-’na 
aitt* D’on ya Vtaa jvpan-nt* D’nht* nijia : 0*011 d*o ya b’yao 
ji’pnl D’nht* napa pa-’m F’ph huo amt* D’on yai mpah nnno 
a :’jm dv apa-’m aav^na D’ow 

i 

SMALL PICA HEBREW, with points. 

via* inn nnT> pwni : yj*n rye c'o*i r*t Dvft^, t*a| rvtftn3 
oab^* aq>4*i_ : Don. ntrnrj d#i} i rrm^ Dlrri yjjn 

ait*n pa D'rfti* i Sm liD-y alwa-r** DyiS* Kip. 1 nbrei'i. -rtt* *n 
a?iayi ansprn nVS ^ ijBpJj .oi^ ait*l T ' erty tnpa : yjSri pi 
yijo yrn. Dnjn -jinj yyn *rr cvi>> mjtbi c : np* oh 

nrnvp ^ bas-a pj Vnyi 'pyrrw SniSi topn. : oyjV D?p pi j 
vpri- B'O* tayfe Crf»* tnpo 1 Fpb <rp p nj^* oyj n yai 

bib*! nnnp oajn 1^ D'rfn* i not*n d : p# dv yl Tn 
TSP'TO* 'yj* 'DTftHKTf*! iyp75.n^ jwim anii Di^ 4 ** , 

1*^1 fan t*ypp Dpf7H noth; 1 oafK tryi o’p’. sap, Dn® 


tfcX Sp> 

-&ta- 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS. 


DOUBLE PICA SYRIAC. 

\J*ho]\ ^cScqo ^m 2 ^L]o 
til lo ^ai >n.4jo .,-ijALdj 
cniHo ooi ^o]] 

]£{c£ oilii 


i 


ENGLISH SYRIAC. 

.^uAioj ^.nKffio r *aaZlo 

V.*.,, x Y > Pi V *. 7 v 

.,-1>gP plio *..oi .n^io 

pojo |±>}£a atiai aviao ocn 

'Jl^d .cniio ^\L?2 P* 

•*» 7 ^ -x. 7 '* ^ »7 7 ••% x 

CTlLOi CTlAdlo -mA V>\>] ^jpDj 


LONG PRIMER SYRIAC, No. 1. 

xlzuo .,_ajZ 1 d> (_ZjoP ^nVrno K .».x.S)L}o 
<Tl£do 0(71 . ^ 5 o*P v » lAVn; ) ^cLi. 

p' .U*> *>lo .alj>& oiloZ 

.gi^ViS^V ^si> -<11110 \Z>{L 

• y y »r .« * r '»••* * 7 .•**. ? 

/,ns? y-.] cnA ,oio .oiljPo ctiIos aiVAo 

x » *» •» p r x x- 

^.QA.^Qlom *£>Zuj |_.>oLd|> p^k? a n w » m\ 


LONG PRIMER SYRIAC, No. 2. 
y y x * 7 p * %• ■** v * • * 

%Q£L io •v-ijALo; p*>o|] v -ti 1 cdo ^AieZlo 
cnAso ocn .^-ZioP ^ajAIo; pulo 

P" .fo-ls ^ ;J>o|o po*oS oiial 

oiSnSo oiA!>aS»| ^&lo oi-iln 'SJ.SL 

^n^.pftV ^ 1 ’ cn£ ^10 . otJLiflo oiiaZ 
laXalo . ^qormo loci ^o/u; looSo); p&lo 


PERSIAN, ON PAROGAN. 

.w?/^ ;> c//^ } 

j ] h *-£. ?x o* 

°>A ,o)z ^V 1 ^V? c ^ 

Vj* A* V | 

j C/M ;? ;/A >/A 

wV** ! 

xu ;& j >,i, ( t/ y* , 

✓C ^ 3^ ;/>* ,£A >^;r* '> 

5^ ov 1, ^ A: 

W v Ap A;’p J^i / / j 

“V j 1 A (/}<>), J ■)£ 

PICA BENGALEE. 

«rf«rft Trf? fw^i ’»rrc^ ^%c?w « 

f^l ^ ^srfcyf gyi i « 

« "rrf^pi ^ f%«r wT<t <** sr^tftw 
'=»rrr^ ^rt?i ctr » pwii# » *mr? f*w& 
f^s ^icnr«<t «wf ftc«t <wr fRf q^ - g'a 
ir^ ^t«rf? pfpt i ^t firf 

«w Ttwt? 5tf? »r® fagmfr 
rcw 'e ns ri^i sr^- ■3rfwt»ri RTr»r 
RlrsrfsRi «wr fR c«f»r ^rt? *nrc 
ctr rtR^ 3^ WRl f^r sri <yRt? yw ?»fbr? 

RIT ftR?«l JMR I 1TC5A* *HR/ 

V. & J. F. have also the Matrices of an English Sanskrita, which 
was cut in Calcutta under the Superintendence of Professor 
Wilson and is known there as Wilson’s Sanskrita. 
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TWO-LINE PICA, No. 1. 


HERODOTUS, TACITUS 



TWO-LINE SMALL PICA, No. 1. 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL 


TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER, No. 1. 


QUITIES 


TWO-LINE BOURGEOIS, No. 1. 


GICAL MATHEMATICAL 


TWO-LINE BREVIER, No. 1. 


ILLUSTRATED 



LEICESTER 


ME IN TURKEY 


GANY BOOKCASES 


V. 9i J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER,.No. 2. 


CONSTANTINE 


TWO-LINE ENGLISH, No. 2. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


TWO-LINE PICA, No. 2. 


METAPHISICAL.UY 


TWO-LINE SMALL PICA, No. 2. 


POLITICAL ECONOMISTS 


TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER, No. 2. 


CONTINENTAL GAZETTEER 


TWO-LINE BOURGEOIS, No. 2. 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY 


TWO-LINE BREVIER, No. 2. 


WALTER SCOTT’S ROMANCES 


TWO-LINE NONPAREIL, No. 2. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME 

"S».. r 

. , * *- 

• TWO-LINE PEARL, No. 2. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES 
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TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER, No. 3. 


JOURNEY 
COCHIN CHINA. 

TWO-LINE ENGLISH, No. 3. 

MOUNTAINOUS 
COUNTRIES NEAR. 

TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER, No. 3. 

SOURCES OF THE GANGES 
IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


TWO-LINE BOURGEOIS, No. 3. 

PATRONISED BY THE 
HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

TWO-LINE BREVIER, No. 3. 


VINCENT AND JAMES FIGGINS 
TYPE FOUNDERS LONDON. 
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TWO-LINE PICA, No. 4. 


SYLVESTER TRAMPER’S 
TRAVELS & ADVENTURES. 


TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER, No. 4. 


IN SOUTH AFRICA, AND THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE CAPE. 


TWO-LINE BREVIER, No. 4. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FROM HIS 
JOURNALS LATELY DISCOVERED, 


TWO-LINE NONPAREIL, No. 4. 

IN THE INTERIOR OF THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA 
AND NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


TWO-LINE PEARL, No. 4. 



PUBLISHED BY VINCENT AND JAMES FIGGINS, 
LETTER FOUNDERS, 

WEST STREET, SMITHFIELD, LONDON. 
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TWO-LINE PICA, No. 5. 


BRITISH CLASSIC AUTHORS 
ADDISON STEELE AND JOHNSON 


TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER, No. 5. 

ROBERTSON’S HISTORICAL WORKS 
NEW EDITION IN ELEVEN VOLUMES. 

TWO-LINE BREVIER, No. 5. 

STANDARD BRITISH LITERATURE 
THEOLOGICAL HISTORICAL AND CLASSICAL. 

TWO-LINE MINION, No. 5. 

DRAMATIC AUTHORS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
SHAKESPEARE MASSINGER BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

TWO-LINE NONPAREIL, No. 5. 

SHERIDAN, DRYDEN, GOLDSMITH, SHERIDAN KNOWLES 
AND MANY OTHERS OF EQUAL NOTE. 

TWO-LINE PEARL, No. 5. 

TO BE PUBLISHED VERY SHORTLY IN QUARTO: 

NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN WHEN THE WORK IS READY FOR DELIVERY. 


TWO-LUTE DIAMOND, No. S. 

SUBSCRIBERS WILL HAVE THE ADVANTAGE OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PLATES, 
AND THE COPIES WILL BE DELIVERED IN THE ORDER OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

V. A J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS 


PEARL, No. 1. 

Qttoasqiie tandem abater?, Catilina, patientia noatra? quamdiu noi etiam furor iste 
tuua eludet? quem ad Anern sese rfireaata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigtlise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo no rum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatua locus, nihil horum ora vultuaque 
morerunt ? patere tua ronailia non aeutia ? conatrirtam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri ronjurationem luam non vide#? qnid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueria, quoa convocaveris, quid conailii ceperia quem n oat rum ignorare arbitraria ' O 
tempo ra, O more#! Senatus hoc intrllipt, consul vidit: hie tamen rivit. V'ivit ? imo 
Ten etiam in aenatum vrait: fit publici conailii partirepa: notat et deaignat oculis ad 
cmdem unumquemque noairum. Nos autem viri fortea aatiafacerr reipublicar ridemur 
ai iatiua furorem ac tela vitcmus. Ad mortem te, Calilina, duci jusau ronaulia jampri 
dem oportebat: in te confrrri peatem iatam, quam tu in noa omnea jamdiu machinaria. 

An vero air amplissimns, P. Scipio, pontiff* maximua Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter 

ABC DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTL' V WXYZJEfE 

iicDiTOBimMxonnim'TvxTiia 

£1234 567890 

Quouarrue Irtndcm abut err, CalUimst, patientin nastrn P quamtiiu no* etiam furor iste tutu 
eludet r quem nd finem tese ejfrenata jactabit audacia P nihil me te aocturuunt presidium j 
palatii, uthil urbu rifilwr, nihil timor populi, nihil comenrut bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
mumitissimus hnhendi tenatus locus, nihil horum ora rultmsr/uc morerunt P patere tua con 
lilia non imtis P constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem hunt 
non o detP quid proximo, quia superior *, node egeris, ubi fueris, quo t nmeocaoeru. quid 
roiuilii ceperii quem nostrum ignorare arbitrnris P 0 tempora, O mores ! Senatus hoc in 
tr! licit, consul ridit : hie tamen rteii. YivitP imo rero etiam ia scan turn venil:fit publici 
eonsilii particeps: notat et dr signal oculu nd ardrm nnnmriuemqne nostrum. So* autem 
riri forte* saiisfneere reipublicsr videmur, si istius furorem ae tela r it emus. Ad mortem 
te, Catilina, dueijussu consul is jampritlem oportebat: in te ctruferri pestem ufnm, quam tu 
in nos omnes jamdiu machinart*. An rero rir amplissimns, P. Scipio, ponttfex maximus 
Tiberium (irxscchnm mediocriter labefadantem datum rripnblica priratus interfecit. Ca j 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMSOPQRSTlFHXYZ.r.(E 


PEARL, No. 2. 

Quouaque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu noa etiam furor late tuua 
eludet? quem ad finem aeae cffrenala Jactabit audacia? uihilne tc nocturnum pneaidium 
palatii, nihil urbia vigil l* , nihil timor populi. nihil conacnaua bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitiaaimus habendi aenatna locua, nihil horum ora rultusque morerunt? patere toa 
conailia non acntla .* conatrictam Jam omnium horum eonacientia teneri conjurationciu 
tuam non videa? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueria, uuoa cotivocave 
ria, quid conailii repcrla quem noatrum ignorare arbitraria? O tempora, O mores! Sena 
taa hoe intclligit, consul ridit: hie tamen vieit. Vlrlt? imo rero etiam in senatum ren 
It: fit publici conailii particeps: noUt et deaignat oculia ad ca*dem miumqucraque no* 
tram. No* autcin riri fortea aatiafacere rcipubllcw ridemur, ai iatiua furorem ac tela 
ritemua. Ad mortem tc, Catilina, duel jusau ronaulia jamprideiu oportebat: in te con 
fcrrl peatem iatam, quam tu in noa omnes jamdiu machinaria. An rero rir ampllssimus 
P. Scipio, poutifex maximus 'nberiom Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem sUtuni rel 
ABCDKKGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAXE 

ilCDIFOIIJILMNOrQIlTOTWIT * •* <* 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra P quamdiu nos etiam furor Isle 
tuua eludet P quem ad finem sese effrenntn jactabit audacia P uihilne te nocturnum prte 
ridium palatii, nihil urbis rig-i/ur, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie mnnitiaaimns habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultuaque morerunt P pa 
trre tua ronailia non sentisP constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam noa tides P quid proxima, quid superiore, node egeris, ubi facets, anas con 
rocareris, qnid conailii ceperia quem nostrum ignorare arbitraria P O tempora, 0 mores! 
Senatus hoe intelligit, consul ridit: hie tamen rivit. Ilrit P imo veto etiam in senatum 
renit: JU publici conailii particeps: notat et drairnat oculia ad cadcm unumquemque 
nostrum. S'os autem riri fortes satisfnerre reipublicsr ridemur, si istius furorem ac tela 
r item us. Ad mortem te, Catilina, dueijussu consults jampridem oportebat : in te confer 
ri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinnru. An rero vir ampl'usimus , 
P. Scipio, pont(fe * ••Hatii* Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem statum rei 

A BCD K FGHIJKLMXOP QRSTUFfFXYZcElE 


PEARL, No. 3. 

Quouaque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu no* etiam furor l*te 
tuua eludet ? quem ad finem »e*c efTrenata jactabit audacia ? nibilne te nocturnum pne 
•idium palatii, nihil urbia rigiliv, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hfc munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora rultusque morerunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con 
jurationem tuam non rides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quo* 
convocaveris, auid consilii re peris aucm nostrum ignorare arbitram ? O tempora, () mo 
res ! Senatus hoc intclligit, consul ridit: hie tamen ririt. Virlt? imo vrro etiam in 
senatum renit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et dcsignat oculis ad c*dem unum 
qucmque nostrum. Nos autem riri fortes satisfaccrc rripublir* ridemur, si istius ftiro 
rem ac tela ritemua. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duel iusau consulis jampridem oportebat 
in teconferri nesfem istam, quam tu in nos omnesiamdiu marhinaris. An rero vir am 
pllsaimiu, P. scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem 
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Quouaque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra f quamdiu nos etiam furor isle turns 
eludet ) quem ad finem sese ejfrenata jactabit audacia l uihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, ai Mil urbu eipilist, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus ha bent It senatus locus, nihil norum ora rultusque morerunt f patere tua eon 
st Ha non sentis 1 constrictam jam omnium horum consrirutia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non rides f quid proxima, qnid superiore, node earns, ubi fueris, quos ct/nrocarcru. quid 
consilii ceperia quem nostrum ignorare arbitraria f O tempora, O mores! Senatus hoc ia 
telligit, consul ridit: hie tamen ririt. drift imo rero diam in senatum renit: fit publici 
consilii particeps: notat et designut oculis ad nr dem unumquemque nostrum. Sos autem 
riri fortea satiqfacere reipubline ridemur, si Mins furorem ac tela ritemua. Ad modem 
te, Catilina, duri jussn consul is jampridem opodebat : ia te rmAerri pestem istam, quam tu 
in a os omnes jamdiu machinaria. Am rero vir amplissimns. P. Scipio, pontijee maximus 
Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefadantem statum rei public* priratus interfecit. Ca 
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Qanatqaa Usdta abator*. Catilisa, patientia nostra? qsamdia so* etiam furor lot* lass ehidtl? qua 
ad iwa amt •ffmaujanabit audacia? aibilnc ic Bociurnum pnraidinm palatii, nihil arbia rigilia, ai 
bil timor populi, nihil coaatnaoi bonorum omnium, nihil bir mnnitimimna habendi Mnatua locua, nihil 
horum ora vultuaqau moruruat? patera la* conailia non santis* conatrirtam jam omnium horum coaaci 
anil* tanari conjurationem Imam non ridaa? quid proaima, quid aaprrioru. aorta agaria, ubi fsona, quoa 
ronvocaruria, quid conailii ceparia quam noatrum ignorare arbitraria/ O tempora, () moral ! Sauatua hoc 
intailigit, conaui ndit: hie tamen rivit. Virit? imo rero etUm in aenatum renit: fit pnblici conailii par 
lirepa i notat at daaignat oculia ad rardem unumquamqaa noatrum. Non autem riri fortea aatiafacerr rei 
publics ridemur, ai iatiua fnroren ac teU ritemua. Ad norun tu, Catilina, duci jusau conaulia jampri 
dam oportebat: is ta ronfarri peatem iatam, quam tu in non otnnuu jamdiu machinaria. An rero rir am 
pliaaimas, Y . bcipto, pontifea maiimua Tiberium OracrKum mediocriter labefactantem at alum raipublirar 
pnratna interfecit. Catilisam rero orbem turraa rarde atqnc incendiia rutin rupientem noa conaalea 
perferumua ? uam ilia nimia antiqua pnuleroo, quod {j- Semlina Abala 8p. Uulium novia rebua atudeutem 
maau ana occidtt. Knit, fait iata quondam in hac republics virtue, at riri fortm acrioribua auppliciia ci 
rem pcrnicioaum quam acerbiaaimum boatem coe r ce rant. Habemua enim aenatna coneultum in M, Cali 
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Qmsusqms taa dem a'. • tree, Catiliaa, patientia uoatrat quamdiu nas etiam furor isle tuns etadrtt aue m ad 
finem sear qfmmta jactabit audacia > mihUne te nocturnum preaid, m * i pat at H. mikU orbit rieditc, nihil timor 
popu l i, nihil content mt bumorum omnium, nihil hie monUitoimot kobcnci! ttnalut toms, nihil imrmm ora oultu* 
fit morerunt T pa tere taa co nai lia mom erutii t cvmtrietam jam amnia m horum conarirntim trncri conjuration 
cm tuam noa aid net quid proxima, quid aatptraarc, nocte egeris, ubi fueria, fees rourvrarrrie, quid conailii 
ctprria quem noatrum tgmomrr arbitraria t O t emp ora, O mono ! Senatua hoe intclligit. consul ridit: file to 
aaen virit. licit T imo r era etiam ia aenatam vault : fit puUiri roaailH partierpa : noiai et deni gnat acuti* ad 
rtedsm umamqutmtfue noatrum. X aa autem riri fortea eatiafocart rripubtirae ridemur, ai istius furorem ac 

tela r demos, std mortem te, CutUinn, duci jusau consulis jampridem oportebat : In te con fieri peatem iatam, 
qnnm tu la use amntt jamdtu moehusam . .ta care vir amplittintmt. P. Sc ipio , namtifix moxtmus Jibcrmm 
Gracchum mediocriter lahgfoetamUm statum rripmbticm pricoimt ialerfiril. Catitmom t era arbem term cetde 
atqne inewndms contort rupientem nos masutas parferrm ust asm ittm rntmis antiqua preterm, quad Q. Servi/i 
us .dhata Sp Metium neeta robot studrmtem maaa sum occidtt. Fatt.fsit iata quondam ia hoc rcoubtica vir 
Ins, at riri /betas acriorihns snputicUs mem ptr nicoooum quam arrrbiasimum boatem coerce, red. Habemua an 
On senatus eonsnttnm in It, Cat dins, vehement et grave: non dteti rvipmUiese Consilium, usque uuctorUoa bujut 
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Quouaque Usdftn a bo trre. Catilina, patientia noatra* quamdiu noa etiam furor late tuua eludet f 
quem ad 11 nets aeae r (T renal* jactabit audacia » nihilne te nocturnum pneaidium palatii, nihil urbia 
rigilur, nihil Umor populi, nihil conaeuaua bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiaaimus habendi ecu 
a tua locua, nihil horum ora vultuaque tuoveruut B patere tua conailia non aentia? conatrictam jam 
omnium horum cnnacicutia teneri coujurmtioDc m tuam non ruler ? quid pruaima, quid superiore, 
nocte egens, ubi fueria. quoa conrocuvrria, quid conailii ceperia quem nostrum ignorare arbitraria? 
O tempora, O room ’ Senatua hoc totelilgu, conaul vidil kic tamen rivit. Vivtt? into rero etiam 
tn aenatum renit lit publici consilii partirepa notat et deaignat oculia ad or dem unumqueniqus 
noatrum. No* autem riri fortes aatiafacere reipublicre videmur, ai iatiua furorem ac tela ritemua. 
Ad mortem te. Catilina. duci juaau conaulia jampridem oportebat . in tc conferri peatem iatam, quam 
tu in noa omnea jautdlu machinaria. An rent rir *tu pi i •amnia, P. Scipio, pouufei maximua Tlberi 
uni Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem statum retpublior pnvatua interfecit. Catilinam rero or 
be in terne cmie atque incendiia vaatar* cupientem noa conaules perferetnua » nam Ula nimia antiiiua 
prnrtcreo, quod Q. SerrUiua Abala Sp. Melium novia rebua atudeutem luanu aua occidit. Puit, ntit 
tala quondam in hac republica rirtua, at viri fortea acnoribua auppliciia curro pcrnicioaum quam 
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Quouaque iaudem abutere, Catilina, wlirilia moatm! queutdiu not etiam furor tele tuns elodetF quem ad 
form sene eflrenatn jartabit au daeia f uifiifae te naeturnum prendium paint,, , uifiif urbia sophs, uifiif fi 
uor populi, •iiil constant haaarum omminm, ailul hie nuatliaaiiuua kabend, senatus locua, nihil kurum 
ora roltnsque mormnl ' patere tua eoamha aaa sentis f eoostrieiam jam omnium bormm eooscieutia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non rides' quid proximo, quid auperiore, nocte eperit, mb, fume, quoa rooroeoreria, 
qoid coach, ceperia quem uoa/rum lyuorore arbttraris ' O tempora, 0 more* 1 Senatus bar imlrUipit, consul 
ridit : hie tamen nr, I. (ini t imo aero etiam ia aeaofum renit • fit publici tonsil,, parturp* notat et da 
signal oculis ad celem unu mquemqu e nostrum. Set autem vtr* fortes satufmcrrt reipublico ndeuar, ai 
ialiua furorem at tela vitrmns. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duct juaau consul,, jampridem oportebat : ia te 
coa/erri pestem istam, quam tu ia oo* omnes jamdiu auaehiaaeia. Au rero nr am pfuetmiu, P. Scipio, sou 
lifer maximua Tiberium Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem datum re, publics yncatui interfecit. Cati 
lioom rero orbem terra caste atque mmshu ra dart cupientem nos consults perfrrtmu, ' aom ills, at mu aa 
(■qua prat rero, quod Q. Scrrxhus Abala Itp. Mrhum novia rebus dudrntrm maau aua occidit. Fuil fuit 
iata quondam ia hoc republica nrtus, ut Pin forte* afnonbiu tupphriis nrem peramatum quam arrrbimi 
mum boatem coerce rent. Hu be m us enim senatus consult urn ia fe, Catilina, • eke men* cl grave, aaa decaf 
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Quouaque tandem abutere, Catilina, patirntia noatra * quamdiu noa etiam furor iate tuna eludet ? 
quem ad fluent aeae efTrenata jartabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum pneaidium jialatll, nihil urbia 
vigiliap, nihil timor populi, niliil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muniliaaimua habendi sen 
atua locus, n ihil horum ora vultuaque morerunt ? patere turn conailia non aentia ? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conm-irntia teneri conjurationem tuam non rides? quid proximo, quid auperiore, 
nocte egeris, ubi fueria, quo# convocareria, quid conailii ceperia quem noatrum ignorare arbitraria* 
O tempora, O more* 1 Senatua hoc intelligit. consul ndit hie tamen ririt. Virit ? imo rero etiam 
in aenatum renit : fit publici conailii partlcepa notat et deaignat oculis ad nrdem unumquemque 
nostrum. Noa auteui vtri forte* aatiafacere reipublicsr videmur, ai iatiua furorem ac tela vilemus. 
Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci juaau conaulia jampridem oportebat in te confrrri peatem iatam, quam 
tu in noa omnea jamdiu utarhinaris. An veto vir amplmmui, P. Scipio, pontifex maximua Tiberium 
Gracchum mediocriter la be Ur- lantern a latum rri public* pnvatua interfecit. Cat il i n a m rero orbem 
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Quouaque tandem abutere, Cahhna, patientia nostra t quamdiu am dim furor isle turns eludet f quem ad 
jiaeat arse effrraata juetabil audacia f mb, Inc te nocturnum presidium palatii, aihil urbia vsqtha, aihif ft 
nor populi, uihii cuaaeiuua koaorum omnium, nihil hi c munitiusmu* habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
oca rultusque mooerunt f patere tua ronailia aaa •anti* f constnctam jam omnium horum ronarienlia tenor, 
conjurationem luam non rides? quid prurima, quid superiore, nocte rperis, ubi fueria, quoa roovoravtria, 
quid conailii ceperia quem noatrum ignorare arbitraria ? O tempora, O mores ' Seaatus hoc intafligif, consul 
ridit: hir tamen virit. Fivitf imo rero rfiom in aenatum renit fit publics conailii particeps : notat et de 
signal oculu ad cadrm unumquemque nostrum. Xosnutem viri fortes satisfueere rtipublica videmur, ai utiua 
furorrm at trln vilemus. Ad mortem te, Catilsssa, duci juaau conaulia jampridem oportebat: in fe eomfrrri 
pc, tern i dam, quam tu ia am omnes jamdiu machinaria. Am rero vir omptiasimus, P. Scipio, pontifex 
maximua Tiberium Ceucehum mediocriter labefactantem statum republic rs priratus interfecit. Cafifiaam 
rero orbem (err* cetde atque imrradiis vadare rupientem am consults perftrtmus f nam i I la aimia antiqua 
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EMERALD. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihibie te noctumum presidium palatii, niliil urbis vigilitt, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitis 
simus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscien 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ccperis quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitrans? O terapora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelli 
git, consul vidit: hie tamcn vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particcps: notat et designat oculis ail oedem 
unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublicaj 
videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ejfrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilitr, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam non tides? quid proxima, quid superiore, node egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare ar 
bitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie 
tamen vivit. Vivit? into vero etiam in senatum venit? fit publici consilii 
particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ctedem unumquemque nostrum. 
Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublica videmur, si istius furorem 
ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussus consulis jampri 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
fbror iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne 
te nocturnum prsesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilim, nihil timor populi. nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constric 
tarn jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris. ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii cepens quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, O mores? Sc 
natus hoc intellufit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in 
senatum venit: fit publici consilii particcps : notat et designat oculis ad cnedcm 
unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfheere reipublicte vide 
mur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu 
consulis jampridem oportehat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos 
omnes januliu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex 
maxi mus Tiberium Gracchum mcdiocriter laliefactantem statum reipublicte 
prvintus interfccit. Catilinam vero orbein terns ciede atque inccndiis v as tare 
cupientem nos consulcs perferemus? nam ilia nimis anti qua prtetereo, quod 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra T quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ! quem ad finem sese ejfrenata jactabit audacia t ni 
Mine te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigtlix, nihil timor popu 
li, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senu 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt 1 patere tua consilia non 
sentis t constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris. quos 
convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris ! O 
tempora, O mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. 

ViriU imo vero etiam in senatum venit : fit publici consilii particeps: notat 
et designat oculis ad cordem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes 
satisfacere reipublicer videmur, si istius furorem uc tela vitemus. Ad mor 
tern te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportehat : in te conferri 
pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir am 

J tlissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium Gracchum mcdiocriter 
abefac tan tem statum reipublica privatus Interfccit. Catilinam vero orbem \ 

terra cade atque incendtis vastarc cupientem nos consules perferemus T na 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? qaumdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilue, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mimitis 
simus habendi senatus locus, nihil homm ora vultusque moverunt? pa 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium homm conscien 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelli 
git, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etaim in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad aedem 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad tinem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilur, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
mum, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move 
runt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepens quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O 
tempora, () mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamcn vivit. Vivit? imo 
vero etiam in senatum venit: tit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
rede in unumquemque nostnira. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacere reipublica* vide 
mur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis 
jampridem oportehat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu ma 
ehinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium Gracchum 
mcdiocriter labofactantein statum rcipubhre privatus interfecit. Catilinam vero or 
hem terre c»dc atque inccndiis vastarc cupientem nos consulcs perferenmx? nam 
ilia nimis antiqua pnrterco, quod Q. Scrvilius Ahala Sp. Melium noria rebus studen 
tem manu sua occidit. Fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac reipublica virtus, ut viri fortes 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auducia? 
nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigil ice, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tna consilia 
nan sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare ar 
bitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie 
tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii 
particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ccedem unumquemque nostrum. 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra t quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tvun 
eludet t quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia f nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis r igilia, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt f put ere tua con 
siliu non sentis! constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides ! quid proximo, quid superiore, nocte egeris, nbi fueris, quos eonrocareris, quid 
consilii ccperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris t O tempora, O mores! Senatus hoe inttl 
ligit. consul vidit: hie tamen ririt. Civil / imo vero etiam ia senatum venit: fit publici 
consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ctrdem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem 
riri fortes satisfacere reipublica: videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem 
te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportehat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam 
tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An rero vir amplissimus, J*. .Scipio, pontifex maxi 
mus Tiberium Gracchum medtocriter labefartantem statum reipublica privatus interfe 
eit. Catilinam rero orbem terra cade atque inccndiis vastarc cupientem nos consules per 
feremust nam ilia nimis antiqua prat even, quod Q. Scrvilius Ahala Sp. Melium nor is 
rsbus studentem manu sua occidit.- Fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac reipublica virtus, ut 
viri fortes acrioribus suppliciis cirem pemteiosum, quam acerbissimum host cm roercrrrnt 
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NONPAREIL, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au 
dacia? nihiln e te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque movenmt ? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia 
teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepcris quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, O mores! Senatus hoc intell 
igit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad caedem 
unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfacerc reipublicae 
videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, 
duel jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, 
quam tu in nos omnes Jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audaciu f ni 
hilne te noctumum presidium palatii , nihil urbis vigiliee , nihil timor po 
puli , nihil consensus bonorum omnium , nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus , nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia 
non sentis 1 constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam non vides l quid proxima , quid superiore , nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris , quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare nr 
bitraris f 0 tempora , (J mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie 
tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: Jit publici consilii 
particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ceedem unumquemque nostrum. 
Nos autem viri fortes satisfacerc reipublicee videmur, si istius furorem ac 
tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem 
oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu ma 
chinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium 
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NONPAREIL, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata iactabit audacia ? ni 
hilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vi^ilue, nihil timor popu 
li, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen a 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vidcs? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
quo# convocaveris, quid consilii cepcris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? 
6 tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. 
Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: no 
tat et designat oculis ad ctedrm unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri 
fortes satisfaeere reipublicae videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad 
mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te con 
ferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero 
vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium Gracchum medio 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam mm vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris , ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare ar 
bitraris ? 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit , consul vidit: hie 
tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii 
particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ceedem unumquemque nostrum. 
Nos autem viri fortes satisfacerc reipublicee videmur, si istius furorem 
ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem 
oportebat : in te conferri pestem istam , quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu 
machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tibe 
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NONPAREIL, No. 4. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor Iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor po 
puli, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia 
non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurati 
onem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fu 
eris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbi 
traris? O tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit : hlc tamen 
vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam iu senatum venit : lit publici consilii particeps 
notat et designat oculis ad caedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem 
viri fortes satisfaeere reipublicee videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus 
Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te 
conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An ve 
ro vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus Tiberium Gracchum me 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos eti 
am furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda 
cia? nihilne te noctumum preesidinm palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte ege 
ris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores ! Semi tus hoc intelligit, consul 
vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit pub 
lid consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad ceedem unumquemque 
nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfaeere reipublicee videmur, si istius 
furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina, duci jussu consulis 
jampridem oportebat : in te conferri pestem istam, quam tu in nos omnes 
jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maxi 
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NONPAREIL, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munit 
issimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilu ce 
peris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, O mores? Sena 
tus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam 
in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis 
ad ca*dem unumquemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfaeere 
reipublicae videmur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, 
Catilina, duci jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te conferri pes 
tern istam, quam tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir am 
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Quousque tandem abutere , Catilina , patientia nostra? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata iactabit au 
dacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii , nihil urbis vigiliee , nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus , nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore , nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris , quos convocaveris , quid consilii ceperis quem nos 
trum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora 0 mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: 
fit publici consilii particejut: notat et designat oculis ad ceedem-unum 
quemque nostrum. Nos autem viri fortes satisfaeere reipublicee vide 
mur, si istius furorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catilina , duci 
jussu consulis jampridem oportebat: in te conferri pestem istam, quam 
tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus , P. Sci 
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MINION, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? qnamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuns eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te n(K*turnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliie, nihil tinior populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um. nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque movenmt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri coujurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, 
consul viclit : hictamen vivit. Vivit? inio vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit public! consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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MINION, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum pnesidium palatii 
nihil urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil 
horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conju 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte 
egcris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem 
nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero 
etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina. patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum jtr<rsidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vigilup , nihil timor populi , nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, ni 
hi l horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia nim sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conju 
rationem tuam non vides? quid pro.rima, quid superiore, noc 
te egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis 
quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores! Se 
natus? hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Civ it? 
imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: 


Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctinmum preesidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliar, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus , nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri coujurationem 
tuam non rides? quid pro rim a, quid superiore, nocte egeris , ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit : fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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MINION No. 3. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in sena 
turn venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese affrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilifv, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constnctam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam mm 
vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, node egeris, ubi fueris, quos 
convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitra 
ris? 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie 
tamen vivit. lint? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici 
consilii particeps: notat et di'signat oculis ad ccedem unumquem 
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MINIOX. No. 8. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre 
nata iactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum pnesidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vigilia*, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, ninil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil honim ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, Quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ccpe 
ris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? 
imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii , nihil 
urbis vigiliee, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris , ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cejteris quem nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? 0 tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? into vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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MINION, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? qnamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prsesidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
urn, nihil hie munitissimus nabendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit : fit publici consilii particeps notat et designat oculis ad 
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Quousque tandem abut ere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prasidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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MINION, No. 6. | 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 1 
urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
mum, nihil hie munitissimus nabendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem j 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis, quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen Writ. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prasidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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MINION, No. 7. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prsesidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omni 
um horum conseientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocave 
ris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tem 
pora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vi 
vit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii 
particeps : notat et designat oculis ad csedem itnumquemque nos 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitis 
simus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? pa 
tere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum consci 
entia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid supe 
riore, node egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis 
quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus 
hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam 
in senatum venit : fit publici consilii particeps : notat et designat oculis 
ad ceedem unumquemque nostrum. Nos aulem viri fortes satisfacere 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prsesidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ? constric 
tam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris 
quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul 
vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in senatum venit : 
fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad csedem uu 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctumum preesidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conseientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cejieris quem nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum 
venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et designat oculis ad 
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BREVIER, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor is to tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihiine te noetunmm prtesidium palatii, uiliil 
urbis vigilite, nihil timor popidi, nihil consensus bionorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitisximus habendi seuatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationera 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, noete everts, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ce]ieris quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempura, o mores! Senatus hoc intelii 
git, consul vidit: hie tainen vivit. Vivit? into vero etiam in 
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Quousque tandem abutere , Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu mu etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad Jinem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia ? nihiine te noctumum prasidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vipiliee, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, ni 
hit horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non 
sentis ? constrictam jam (minium horum conscientia teneri con 
jurationem tuam non rides? quid proximo, quid superiore, 
node egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepe 
ris quern nostrum ipnorare arbitraris? O tempora o mores! 
Senatus hoc intellipit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihiine te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitissimus haliendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cei>eris quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
t jactabit audacia ? nihiine te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis ripilia’, nihil timor jtapuli, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus Incus, nihil horum ora vul 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non rides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore, node eperis, ubi fueris, quos con 
vocareris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ipnorare arlntraris? 
0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intellipit, consul vidit: hie ta 
men vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam ftiror iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese ef 
frenata jactabit audacia? nihiine te nocturnum presidium pa 
latii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bo 
norum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii, cepe 
ris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores ! 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor isle tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia } nihiine te noctumum presidium palatii, ni 
hit urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ! 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non vides 1 quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris ? 0 tempora, o mores Senatus hoc intelii 
git, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese eflVenata 
jactabit audacia? nihiine te noctumum prasidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi seuatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constric 
tam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non tides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris 
quos convocaveris, quid consilii, ceperis quem nostrum ignorare 
arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit, consul 
vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ! quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia / nihiine te nocturnum prtesidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ! patere tua consilia nun sentis ! 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non rides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris / 0 tempora, o mores ! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? into vero etiam in sena 
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BREVIER, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilia;, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi 
fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cejieris quern nostrum ig 
norare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
eonsul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vint? imo vero etiam in sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
not etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sentis ? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non vides? quid proximo, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris ? 0 tempora, o mores l Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad finem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pnesidium pala 
til, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus looms, ni 
hil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri 
conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, qnos convocaveris, quid consilii cepe 
ris quern nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores'. 
Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit; hie tamen vivit. Vivit? 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet! quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ! nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt! patere tua consilia non sentis ? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non vides ? quid proximo, quid superiore, nocte egeris 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cej>eris quern nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris ? 0 tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pnesidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omni 
um horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris 
quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempo 
ra, o mores 1 Senatus hoc intelligit, consul vidit; hie tamen vivit. 
Vivit? imo vero etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii parti 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum pnesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice 
nihiil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni 
lissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt ! 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam mm vides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ce 
peris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tempora, o mores! Se 
natus hoc intelligit, consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero 
etiam in senatum venit: fit publici consilii particeps: notat et desig 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigilie, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
um, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem 
tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris? O tempora o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit: hie tamen vivit. Vivit? imo vero etiam in senat 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ! quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum pnesidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ! patere tua consilia non sentis ? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non vides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum 
ignorare arbitraris ? O tempora, o mores! Senatus hoc intelligit 
consul vidit : hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? imo vero etiam in sen 
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BOURGEOIS, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactahit audacia? nihilne te nooturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilia?, nihil timor jiopuli, nihil consen 
sus honorum omnium, nihil hie munitissmius habendi sen 
atus locus, nihrl horum orn vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua eonsilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum 
eonscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid 
proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fiieris, quos con 
vocaveris, quid cousilii cejieris quem nostrum ignorare ar 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia! ? nihilne te noctumum prasidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora cult usque moverunt ? patere tua con 
silia non sentis ? constrictam jam omnium horum conscien 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides!' quid proxima, quid 
superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tern 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fi 
item sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilue te noctur 
nura presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliie, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum orn vul 
tusque moverunt patere tua eonsilia non sentis? constric 
tarn jam omnium horum eonscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte 
egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepe 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fi 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 
num prasidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua eonsilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum eonscientia teneri conjurationem tu 
am non rides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte ege 
ris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii ceperis qu 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen 
atus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua 
eonsilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum con 
scientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima 
quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, 
quid consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O 
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Quousque tandem abutei-e, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor isle tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
efirenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum prasidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor pojmli, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua eonsilia non 
sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum eonscientia teneri con 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, 
nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid consilii cepe 
ris quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? 0 tempora, o mores ! 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen 
atus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua eonsilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum 
eonscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? quidprox 
ima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convo 
caveris, quid consilii ceperis quein nostrum ignorare arbi 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quam 
diu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliee, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua con 
silia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscien 
tia teneri conjurationem tuam non rides? quid proxima, quid 
superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperis quem nostrum ignorare arbitraris? O tern 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quern ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
turaum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigili®, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque inovenmt? patere tua consiiia non sen 
tis? constric tain jam omnium horum conscientia tene 
ri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
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Quousque tandem abutere , Catilina, patientia nostra 9 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet 9 quern ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noc 
tumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilite, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultusque moverunt 9 patere tua consiiia non sent is? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con 
jurationem tuam non vides ? quid proximo, quid supe 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 2. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra ? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te noctumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigili®, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus lo 
cus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere 
tua consiiia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move 
runt? patere tua consiiia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, node egeris, 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 3. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
turaum prmsidium palatii, nihil urbis vigili®, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consiiia non sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia tene 
ri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra ? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noc 
tumum preesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora ml 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consiiia non sentis? con 
strictamjam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjura 
tionem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quem ad fi 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigili®, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consiiia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conju 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superi 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eiudet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te nodumum pr<e 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilite, nihil timor populi, ni 
hil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consiiia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore, node egeris, ubi fueris, 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad fi 
nem sese effreuata jactabit audacia? nibilne te noctur 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliaj, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus 
que moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sends ? constric 
tarn jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjuration 
em tuam non rides ? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quern ad fi 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctur 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie muni 
tissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam 
jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 7. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
tumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua consilia non sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia tene 
ri conjurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum pr/e 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis viqilite, nihil timor populi, ni 
hil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non vides? 
quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 8. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move 
runt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctumum 
presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque move 
runt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam 
non vides? quid proxima, quid superiore, nocte egeris 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 9. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad fi 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mu 
nitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vul 
tusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conju 
rationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid superi 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
tumum prtesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri con 
jurationem tuam non vides? quid proxima, quid supe 
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SMALL PICA, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda 
cia? nihiine te noeturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis vigiliie, nihil timor populi, nihil con 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
inoveruut? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
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Quousque tandem, abutere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? (quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quern ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te noeturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilue, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis ? constrict am jam omnium 
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SMALL PICA, No. 3. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda 
cia ? nihiine te noeturnum presidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia ms 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te noeturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilue, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
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SMALL PICA, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda 
cia? nihiine te noeturnum presidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
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< Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia ms 
tra? quamdiu ms etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te noeturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigi/ite, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bomnim 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia mn sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
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SMALL PICA, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au 
dacia ? nihiine te noeturnum presidium palatii 
nihil urbis vigilia?, nihil timor populi, nihil con 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissi 
mus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora 
vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au 
dacia? nihiine te noeturnum presidium palatii 
nihil urbis vigilia;, nihil timor populi, nihil con 
sensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultus 
que moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? 
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SMALL PICA, No. 7. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te nocturnum praesidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen 
atus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? 
patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
tumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia te 
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SMALL PICA, No. 8. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua co 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia ? nihilne te nocturnum presidium pa 
latii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil timor populi, 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 
rum ora vultusque moverunt ? patere tua con 
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SMALL PICA, No. 9. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad 
finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
tumum presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil 
hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 
ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sen 
tis? constrictam jam omnium horum conscientia te 
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SMALL PICA, No. 10. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elu 
det? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit auda 
cia? nihilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, ni 
hil urbis vigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 
bendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora vultusque 
moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
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Quousque tandem abutere Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urbis 
vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus 
locus, nihil horum ora vultusque moverunt? patere 
tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam omnium 
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PICA, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam fu 
ror iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effirenata jactabit audaeia? nihilne 
te nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil 
consensus bonorum omnium, nihil liic 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre 
nata jactabit audaeia? nihilne te noctur 
num presidium palatii, nihil urbis vigi 
lice, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus 
bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus 
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PICA, No. 4. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jacta 
bit audaeia? nihilne te nocturnum pnesidi 
um palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU V 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audaeia? nihilne te nocturnum pree 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
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PICA, No. 3. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audaeia? nihilne te nocturnum 
praesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil 
timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audaeia? nihilne te nocturnum pree 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
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PICA, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audaeia? nihilne te nocturnum prae 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sena 
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Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audaeia ? nihilne te nocturnum pree 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 
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PICA, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctummn prae 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen 
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ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOP&RSTU VWXYZ./ECE 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet ? quem ad Jinem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te noctur 
num praesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi 
AB CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 


PICA, No. 7. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effre 
nata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 
num praesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae 
nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bono 
rum omnium, nihil hie munitissimus ha 

ABCDEFGIIIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZA5CE 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad Jinem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum 
praesidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilice, ni 
hit timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi se 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN OPQRST 


PICA, No. 8. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prae 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, 
nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTOVWXYZAtF. 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia 
nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus 
eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit 
audacia? nihilne te nocturnum praesidium 
palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi 
nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie 
munitissimus habendi senatus locus, nihil ho 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

PICA, No. 9. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet ? quem ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prae 
sidium palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil ti 
mor populi, nihil consensus bonorum om 
nium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi sen 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN O PQRSTU V WXY ZjEOS 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patien 
tia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste 
tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum preesidi 
um palatii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor 
populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, ni 
hil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
AB CDEFGHIJKLMNOP QRSTUV 


i 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS. 


ENGLISH, No. 1. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad fi- 
nem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere , Catilina , 
patientia nostra f quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? ni- 
hilne te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urbis rig-ilia, nihil timor populi, 

ABODE FGHIJKLMNOPQR 


ENGLISH, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad fin 
em sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor po- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad fin 
em sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nocturnum prcesidium pa- 
latii, nihil urbis vigilice, nihil timor 
AB CDEFG HIJKL MN OPQ 


ENGLISH, No. 2. i 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, ! 

patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam ! 

furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad fin 
em sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? 
nihilne te nocturnum presidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor po- i 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- 
tientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam fur 
or iste t uus eludet ? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te 
nocturnum prcesidium palatii, nihil ur- 
bis vigilice , nihil timor populi, nihil con 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

ENGLISH, No. 7. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet ? quem ad fin 
em sese effrenata jactabit audacia? 
nihilne te nocturnum praesidium pala 
tii, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihil timor pop 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

ABCDEFGHIJKLLMNOPQRSTUVW 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina pati 
entia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? qnem ad finem sese ' 
effrenata jactabit audacia ? nihilne te 
nocturnum prcesidium palatii, nihil urb 
is vigilice, nihil timor populi, nihil cons 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 
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VINCENT & JAMES FIGGINS. 


GREAT PRIMER, No. 3. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Cati 
lina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

ABCDEPGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 

<£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere , Catili 
na, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet f quem 
ad Jinem sese effrenata Jactabit 

AB CDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

GREAT PRIMER, No. 5. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Cati 
lina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

ABC DEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere , Catili 
na, patientia nostra l quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au 

AB CDE F GHIJKLMNO 


GREAT PRIMER, No. 6. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Cati 
lina, patientia nostra? quamdiu 
nos etiam furor iste tuus eludet? 
quem ad finem sese effrenata jac 
tabit audacia? nihilne te noctur 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere , Catili 
na, patientia nostra ? quamdiu nos 
etiam furor iste tuus eludet? quem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit au 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

LONG BODIED ENGLISH. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, 
patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam 
furor iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem 
sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihil 
ne te nocturnum presidium palatii, 
nihil urhis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

ABCDEFGH1JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

£1234567890 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa 
tientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuus eludet? quem ad finem sese 
effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te 
nocturnum presidium palatii, nihil urb 

AB CDEFGHIJKLMN OPQR 
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DOUBLE PICA, NO. 1. 

The Household Furniture and Effects, of 
Mrs. GRIM WOOD, Decerned, at her late 
residence, Woodbridge Road, IPSWICH 

Monday next, January 24, 1842; 

comprising 4-post and tent bedsteads, with 
chintz furniture, 5 capital featherbeds, hair 
and wool mattrasses, superior blankets, 
mahogany dining, Pembroke, dressing and 
other tables, chimney, pier, and Dressing 
glasses s excellent Damask, table and bed 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AS USUAL. 


GREAT PRIMER, NO. 1. 

The Household Furniture and Effects, of Mrs. EMMA 
GRIMWOOD, Deceased , at her late Residence Wood- 
bridge road, IPSWICH; on 

Monday next , 24th of January, 1842; 

comprising 4-post and tent bedsteads, with chintz 
furniture, 5 capital featherbeds, hair and wool mattrasses 
superior blankets, mahogany dining, Pembroke, dressing 
and other tables, chimney, pier, and Dressing glasses ; 
excellent Damask, table and bed linen, double and single 
Mahogany chests of Drawers, Mahogany Bureau, wash- 
stands, and requisites, easy chair with chintz cover, ma- 
hogany commodes, fenders, fire-irons, knives, and forks, 
Brussels and Kidderminster carpets sofa with chintz co- 

CONDITIONS OF SALE THE SAME AS USUAL. 

V. 6c J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER, NO. 3. 

The Mayor, Bailiff, and 
other HEAD OFFICER 
of every Town, Plaee Cor 
porate, and City, being 
Justice or Justices of the 

£1234567890 

TWO-LINE ENGLISH, NO. 1. 

HEREBY further enacted that 
The Mayors Bailiffs and other 
HEAD OFFICERS of every 
Town, Plaee Corporate, and 
City, being Justice or Justices 

£1234567890 

DOUBLE PICA, NO. 4. 

HEREBY farther enacted that The 
Mayors, Bailiffs, and other HEAD 
OFFICERS of every Town, Plaee cor 

C orate, and City within this Realm, 
elng Justice or Justices of Peace 

£1934567890 

V. Or J. FIGGOTS, LONDON. 
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FIVE-LINE PICA, NO. 1. 

Meridional 

FREEDOM 

thousands 

FOUR-LINE PICA, NO. 3. 

Conversation 

FREEHOLD 

•MwiUnomini 

CANON, NO. 3. 

OLD ENGLAND 
land of tbe brave 

Printing Presses 

V. Or J. FTGGIN8, LONDON. 
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EIGHT-LINE PICA, NO. IV. 



SIX-LINE PICA, NO. 3. 

MENTOR 

Hamilton 

•Munition 

V. A J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TEN-LINE PICA, NO. 2 
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FOURTEEN>ZJNE PICA. 



V. fe J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TWENTY-LINE PICA, NO. 2 



SIXTEEN-LINE PICA, NO. 3. 



V. & J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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twenty-line pica, antique. 



SIXTEEN-UNE PICA, ANTIQUE, NO. 2. 



V. & J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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THXRTEEN-LXNB PICA, ANTIQUE, 



V. * J. FIGGXNS, LONDON. 
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SIX-LUTE PICA, ANTIQUE, MO. A. 



munitions 



five-uni: pica, antique, no. a. 



Monument 


FOUR-UNE PICA, ANTIQUE, NO. 2. 

HOUSEHOLD 

Birmingham 

£1204567890 

V. A J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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ENGLISH ANTIQUE. 

Quousqne tandem abntere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuns elndet? qnem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit andacia? nihilne te 
noctnrnnm presidium palatii, nihil nrbis vigiliae, ni 

ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUV WXYZ^E (E 


PICA ANTIQUE. 

Qnonsqne tandem abntere, Catilina, patientia nos 
tra? quamdin nos etiam furor iste tuns elndet? qnem 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit andacia? nihilne te 
noctnrnnm prsesidinm palatii, nihil nrbis vigiliae, ni 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^CE 


UNO PRIMER ANTIQUE. 

Quousque tandem abntere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdin 
nos etiam furor iste tuns elndet? quern ad finem sese effrenata 
jactabit audacia? nihilne te nocturnum prsesidinm palatii, nihil 
nrbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omni 
urn, nihu hie mnnitisslmns habendi senatns locus, nihil hornm 

ABCDEF6HIJKLMN OPQRSTUVW £1234567890 


BREVIER ANTIQUE. 

Quousque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor 
iste tuns elndet? quern ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noc 
tumum prsesidinm palatii, nihil nrbis vigiliae, nihil timor populi, nihil consen 
sus bonorum omnium, hie habendi senatus locus, nihil horum 

ora vultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? constrictam jam om 

ABCDEFGHI JKLMN OPQSST VVWX YZ£(Z> £1234567890 


MINION ANTIQUE. 

Quousqne tandem abaters, Catilina, patientia nostra? quamdin nos etiam furor iste tuos elu 
det? qnem ad *«««■ sese effrenata jactabit audacia? nihilne te noctnrnnm prsesidinm palatii, 
nihil nrbis rigilise, nihil timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mnnitisslmns 
habendi senatus locus, nihil horum ora rultusque morerunt? patere tua consilia non sentis? con 
strictam jam omnium horum conscientia teneri conjurationem turn non rides? quid proxima 
quid super! ore, nocte egeris, ubi fueris, qnos conrocareris, quid consilii ceperis, qnem nostrum 

AB09EFaBlJEXiMH0PQRSTUVWZTSJE(E £1234867890 


NONPAREIL ANTIQUE. 

Qnonsqne tandem abaters, OaUlina, patientia nostra? quamdiu nos etiam furor iste tuus elndet? 
qnem ad finem sese effrenata jactabit andacia? nihilne te noctnrnnm prsesidinm palatii, nihil nr 
bis Tlgilise, nthti timor populi, nihil consensus bonorum omnium, nihil hie mnnitisslmns habendi 
senatus locus, nihil hornm ora rultusque moverunt? patere tua consilia non sentis ? constrictam 
jam omnium hornm conscientia teneri conjurationem tuam non rides? quid proxima, quid snperi 
ore, nocte egeris, nbi fueris, qnos conrocareris, quid consilii ceperis qnem nostrum lgnorare ar 

ABCDBFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZAKE £1834367890 

V. * J. FI GOINS, LONDON. 
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ANTIQUE TWO-LINE LETTERS. 


TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER. 

ABCDEFGH1JKLM 

TWO-LINE ENGLISH. 

ABCDEFOHUKLMNOP 

TWO-LINE PICA. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

TWO-LINE SMALL PICA. 

ABCDEFGHUKLMNOPQRST 

TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

TWO-LINE BOURGEOIS. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 

TWO-LINE BREVIER. 

ABCDEFGHIJKIiMNOPQRSTUVWXYZlE 

TWO-LINE NONPAREIL. 

ABCDEFGHI JKLMN OPQRSTUVWXT2JECE&12345 

TWO-LINE PEARL, No. I. 

ABOTEFGHIJKI-MNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^BCE I & £1234567890. 

TWO-LINE PEARL, No. 2. 

ABCPETOHI JKUPJ OPQRST UVWX Y ZJBKS 1 Ac £1234567890. 

V. & J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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BREVIER ANTIQUE CAPITALS. 

A HEBREW AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
CONTAINING THE HEBREW AND CHALDEE WORDS USED 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, NEWLY ARRANGED. 


NONPAREIL ANTIQUE CAPITALS. 

THE ANALYSES AND SOLUTION OF CUBIC 
AND BIQUADRATE EQUATIONS; BEING A DETAILED DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SUBJECT. 


PEARL ANTIQUE CAPITALS. 

IN THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ANNUITANTS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS OF THE 
COMPANY, AND RECEIVE A RATE OF ANNUITY MUCH MORE. 


DIAMOND ANTIQUE CAPITALS. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAINING NOT ONLY ALL THE RULES NECESSARY FOR THE STUDENT'S PURPOSE BUT 
NEW PRINCIPLES OP MENTAL, VISUAL, AND EXPEDITIOUS CALCULATION. 


TWO-LINE PEARL ITALIC ANTIQUE. 

ITALY HISTORICAL , CLASSICAL , 

AND PICTURESQUE; DESCRIBED ILLUSTRATED 
IN A SERIES OF VIEWS, FOR THIS WORK. 


BREVIER ITALIC ANTIQUE. 


MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION , 
CONTAINING ELEMENTARY PHRASES, AND DIALOGUES 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH ON FAMILIAR SUBJECTS. 


NONPAREIL ITALIC ANTIQUE. 

BINTS, THEORETICAL. ELUCIDATORY, 

AND PRACTICAL, FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS AND OF SELF TAUGHT STUDENTS. 

V. A J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TWENTY-LINE CONDENSED ANTIQUE. 



V. & J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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SIX-LINE CONDENSED ANTIQUE. 

FURNITURE 

<£ 234567890 

V. Ac J. FXGGXNS, LONDON. 
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EIGHT-LINE CONDENSED SANS-SERIF. 



V. ft J. FIGGEN8, LONDON. 
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V. de J. FXGGXNS, LONDON, 
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TWO-LINE CHEAT PRIMER CONDENSED. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE PAINTINGS 

TWO-LINE PICA CONDENSED. 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION THURSDAY NEXT, 
WITHOUT THE LEAST RESERVE. 

TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER CONDENSED. 

THE USUAL CONDITIONS UF SALE TO BE OBSERVED, THE 
HIGHEST BIDDER TO BE THE PURCHASER. 


TWO-UNE BREVIER CONDENSED. 

ALL PURCHASES TO BE CLEARED THE DAY AFTER THE SALE (HI TO BE 
RESOLD, l THE DEFICIENCY, IF ANY, MADE ROOD. 


TWO-LINE NONPAREIL CONDENSED. 

CATALOGUES AND CAROS TO VIEW, MAY BE HAD UPON APPLICATION, TO 
MR. PUFFEM KNOCKEMDOWN, AUCTIONEER, MANCHESTER. 

TWO-LINE PEARL CONDENSED. 

ALSO, AT THE EARLIEST POSSIBLE DATE, MR. P. K. WILL HAVE THE HONOR OF 0FFERIN8 
FOR PUBLIC COMPETITION, AT SALE BY AUCTION, WITHOUT NESENVE, 


BREVIER CONDENSED. 

SEVERAL VALUABLE FREEHOLD, COPYHOLD, AND LEASEHOLD ESTATES, LATELY THE PROPERTY I IN THE OCCUPATION OF 
SIR HUMPHREY CUHCKER, BART. OF BEADLE HALL, IR THE COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON. 


NONPAREIL CONDENSED. 

PRINTED AT TNE TTPE-FOORORT Of YIRCERT 1 JAMES FI68IIS, REST STREET NEST SMITHFIEID, LONDON, NNERE EVERT MATERIAL CORRECTED WITH 
THE PRINTIN8 BUSINESS, MAT BE PROCORED OF TRE BEST MANUFACTURE, AND M TNE SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE. 
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TWO-LINE GREAT PRIMER SANS-SERIF. 


PANORAMAS, 
PUBLIC EXHIBITION 
NEWLY OPENED. 


TWO-LINE PICA SANS-SERIF. 

INTERESTING SCENERY 
IN NORTH AMERICA, 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


TWO-LINE LONG PRIMER SANS-SERIF. 

ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE OF A 
SETTLER IN THE WILDS, 
AND THE ABORIGINAL PEOPLE. 


TWO-LINE BREVIER SANS-SERIF. 

THE INCIDENTS DEPICTED, ARE MOSTLY, 
FROM THE DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE AMERICAN NOVELIST COOPER. 

V. Sr J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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TWOLI.NE NONPAREIL SANS-SERIF. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, LONDON. 

THE FIRST FETE FOR THIS SEASON, WILL 
TAKE PLACE ON SATURDAY NEXT, AT CHISWICK. 


TWO-LINE PEARL SANS-SERIF. 

THE GRANDEST FETE THAT WILL BE GIVEN THIS SEASON, 
AT THE ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
WILL TAKE PLACE, ON MONDAY NEXT THE NINTH INST. 


BREVIER SANS-SERIF, NO. 1. 

THE PANORAMIC VIEW OF ROME TAKEN FROM THE TIBER, EMBRACING 
THE CHURCH OF ST.PETERS, THE BRIDGE OF ST. ANCELO, 

THE VATICAN, AND OTHER PRINCIPAL EDIFICES IN THE ETERNAL CITY. 


NONPAREIL SANS-SERIF, NO. 2. 

AS NIGHT APPROACHES, THE MAGNIFICENT DOME OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH WILL BE 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED, AS IT IS AT THE FESTA DELLA SANTA MARIA. 

THE WHOLE TO CONCLUDE WITH A MOST GORGEOUS DISPLAY OF FEU-D’ARTIFICE. 


PEARL SANS-SERIF, NO. 1. 

(CART ALSO At NONPAREIL •ANA-RE RIF, NO. I.) 

THE PROPRIETORS HAVE MADE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SUPPLY OF REFRESHMENTS TO THE VISITORS, 
AT THE MOST REASONABLE RATES, OF EVERY VARIETY AND DESCRIPTION, 

AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, CHAMPAGNE, BURCUNDY, CLARET, HOCK, SAUTERNE, BARSAC, PORT, 

SHERRY, BUCELLAS, SODA-WATER AND ICES. 

V. & J. FIGGINS, LONDON. 
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BREVIER SANS-SERIF, No. 3. 


COLOSSEUM, REGENT'S PARK, LONDON, 

THE PROPRIETORS OF THESE GRAND EXHIBITIONS INVITE 
ATTENTION TO THE REDUCED ADMISSION. 


NONPAREIL SANS-SERIF, No. 3. 

TO THE WHOLE INTERIOR OF THE BUILDINC, ONLY ONE SHILLING 
CONTAINING THE PANORAMA OF LONDON J, ITS ENVIRONS FOR TWENTY 
MILES ROUND, AS SEEN FROM THREE CALLERIES, 


rEARI. SANS-SERIF, No. 3. 

THE SALOON OF ARTS, THE BALL AND CROSS, FROM ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
AND VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT, TO THE CONSERVATORIES, 

SWISS COTTACE, FOUNTAIN, MARINE CAVERN, ALPINE SCENERY, WATER FALLS. 


NONPAREIL, No. C. 

NOTICE Is hereby given, that the Trustees of the Turnpike Hand lending from Stoehershead, at the top of 
Charing Hill, to n certain place where the same Joins the Road from Ashford to Canterbury, all In the 
County of Kent, will, at a meeting to he holden at the HALF-WAT ROCHE on the Road between Ashford 
and Faveroham, on TCESDAY, the nd day of March next, between the hours of ten and twelve of the clock 
In the forenoon, LET by AUCTION, to the highest bidder, for the term of one year, to commence from 
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